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Peruaps there is no portion of a nation’s 
religious belief that contains so much history 
as that which relates to the destiny of man 
after death. The degree of civilization 
attained, current ethics, national idiosyn- 
crasies of moral or physical constitution, 
political status, national pursuits—are all 
directly or indirectly reflected in a people’s 
views as to what is to succeed this present 
life of ours ; so that from the peculiar eschat- 
ology of a nation at a given period it would be 
possible to reconstruct not a little of the 
political, social and moral conditions of the 
epoch. It is indeed with the nation as with 
the individual in this respect as in many 
others. If we could know of a man just his 
thoughts about the dim hereafter, his hopes 
and fears, their influence upon his life and 
conduct, or perhaps the absence of influence, 
and nothing else—there would be little more 
that we should need to know to appraise his 
religion, his philosophy, his moral character, 
the man himself. ‘ Qualis artifex pereo,’ said 
the dying Nero. ‘Deus fio, ut puto,’ sighed 
another Roman emperor, in grim satire of 
the weary helplessness of his last illness— 
such a god! The words are eloquent with 
half the story of two lives. 

So with the nation: its religion pieces 
out its history, its history pieces out its 
religion. Now the Greek of the age of 
Pericles has left us in his history, his phil- 
osophy, his literature, his art, ample means 
of forming some conception of his remark- 
able personality. We know how he looked, 
what were his salient characteristics, what 
were his pursuits and, to a large extent, 
what were his thoughts. What then 
was the attitude which his eager, 
NO. XXXI. VOL. IV. 


A FUTURE LIFE AS REPRESENTED BY THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


healthful, individualized nature maintained 
towards the inevitable hour when he must 
leave this world of wuose good things he 
enjoyed so large a portion, and go out into 
the darkness 1 

Greek literature presents us with two very 
diverse but equally striking pictures of the 
after-world. The Homeric poems, and in par- 
ticular the eleventh Odyssey, contain the 
earlier, the Platonic dialogues, and in par- 
ticular the tenth book of the Republic, a 
later one. But though no other Greek 
writer, except perhaps Pindar, deals with 
the question in so direct and interesting a 
manner, we should be wrong in taking either 
of these views as representing at all nearly 
that of the average Athenian of the best age. 
Both are probably contributory of a portion, 
but of a portion only of the truth; for 
although the thought, even of the average 
Athenian of that time, had taken a philoso- 
phic cast that differentiated it considerably 
from that of the Homeric Greek, yet we 
know that the full Platonic conception was 
in definiteness and coherence far in advance of 
any that had been previously entertained, and 
that even with Socrates himself a far simpler 
though not less earnest und spiritual view 
was less a matter of belief than of conjecture. 
Somewheretherefore between the twoextremes 
of primitive superstition on the one hand and 
the bold speculation of the philosopher on the 
other, should be sought an approximation to 
current religious belief. And to this intent 
surely one could not do better than investi- 
gate the utterances in which the spirit of 
that age most truly found voice—its drama. 
Socrates and Plato spoke to the philosophic 


few, but Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euri- 
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pides to the intelligent many, which in that 
great age meant the masses of their country- 
men. The soldier of Marathon and Salamis, 
the colleague of Pericles in Samos, the 
pupil of Anaxagoras, must have been typi- 
cal products of their time ; and distinct as is 
the impress of a vivid personality upon the 
works of each of these three great men, and 
with all allowance on the other hand 
for traditional sentiment and the stereotyped 
allusions of poetical phraseology, we can 
hardly doubt that, when they spoke of the 
great problems of life and destiny and con- 
duct, it was as the majority of their contem- 
poraries thought ; that when they were silent 
they emphasized a doubt or an indifference 
that their audiences would share. They 
were teachers, but Athens was zraidevois 
“EAAddos, and they had learnt their lesson at 
her knees. What then have they to tell us 
of Hellenic anticipations of a future life ? 
The immortality of influence belongs to the 
Greeks as it has belonged to no other nation. 
What were their personal hopes and fears 
in death and its sequel ? what was to become 
of that individuality they so highly prized 
and reverenced, that youthful intensity of 
being, which is spoken of in the Zimaeus as 
their dominant characteristic ? 

I have said that by the fifth century B.c. 
the Homeric conception must have ceased to 
be largely representative, but there is little 
reason for doubting that the later belief 
was essentially the same as the earlier, only 
in a different stage of evolution. If there- 
fore we would know what survived of it 
in later conceptions, we must understand a 
little of its general outlines. 

At the first glance it is evident that the 
early Greek like the early Hebrew had but 
the vaguest notions as to a possible future 
after death ; indeed on the whole the Ho- 
meric Greek had the more definite concep- 
tion, such as it was, of the two. It is not 
difficult to make a guess at the reason of 
this in the case of the Jew, and in that of 
the Greek a sufficient general explanation 
may be found in his active physical and 
moral organization, his buoyant youthfulness 


. of spirit, his delight in the mere animal 


joy of existing in strength and beauty upon 
the earth. How could such a creature help 
living in the present? For if even the 
more immediate future contained the men- 
ace of old age and failing strength, the 
loss of all that made life to him worth 
living, how much more must he have shrunk 
with fear and loathing from the thought of 
the consummation of that decay in death. 
There is a child in all of us, says Plato 
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(Phaedo, 77 E), whose hobgoblin terrors of 
the dark must be charmed away: and in 
the earlier Greek the child was uppermost 
and none knew the potent charms of divine 
philosophy to sing it quietly to sleep. So 
he projected into the world he dimly 
imaged as the abode of the dead the 
gloom, the uncertainty, the floating mists, 
the joylessness of his own state of mind 
concerning it. Being half in doubt whether 
the dead exist at all, he imagined a state of 
half-existence ; a sort of shadow-play where 
the shadow-man sustains feebly the part of 
the old joyous self, whose hunting and 
wrestling, feasting and fighting are mocked 
for ever by the dreary semblance of life and 
action, that flits grey and shifting over his 
fields of asphodel. 

The shade preserves to a certain extent 
its personal identity, that is, it retains the 
outward form and features of the living 
man, his tasks and pursuits, with memory 
enough to know what it has lost, emotion 
enough to envy the living. But for the rest, 
its thought and feeling are as thin and in- 
effectual as its bodily constitution. Even 
such a mother as Anticlea, who had died 
heart-broken with longing for her lost 
Ulysses, does not recognize him in Hades, 
till he has suffered her to drink the warm 
life-blood of the beasts of sacrifice, which 
sends flooding back for a brief moment the 
tide of memory and affection into the cold 
and passionless ghost. 

This dubiousness as to the actual physical 
condition of the departed further affects the 
moral side of the question, by the same ‘ con- 
fusion of doubt with the object of doubt.’ 
Our Greek did not know, he could not besure, 
that the deeds done in the flesh influenced 
for good or ill the lot of the dead. On the 
earth, as often as not, the criminal got off 
scot-free, and the righteous suffered as the 
victims of successful wickedness, or as the 
blind puppets of fate. He himself did not 
much care to think about dying, but on the 
whole he did not see much reason for sup- 
posing that, if he were worse off in other 
respects, he would be better off in this. So 
in the Homeric Hades there is no distinc- 
tion between the lot of the virtuous and 
the guilty. A few exceptional criminals 
indeed, like Sisyphus and Tantalus, suffer 
directly, at the hands of the Zeus their vBpis 
has outraged, Tartarean horrors of punish- 
ment; and a few favoured mortals like 
Menelaus and Neoptolemus enjoy the 
eternal bliss of the Fortunate Islands— 
though as a privilege, not as a reward. 
Minos and Rhadamanthus are judges 
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among the dead, but only because they, like 
others, continue a semblance of their former 
occupations. But their sentence is mean- 
ingless and ineffectual, and does not at all 
determine the condition of the shade. 
Good and bad alike, are only not annihilated : 
their common doom is worse—they know 


themselves nonentities, vexiwy dyevqva. 
kdpnva. 

How great is the contrast to all this pre- 
sented by the story of Er the son of Arme- 
nius, by the attitude of Socrates before his 
judges, by the whole tone of the Crito and 
Phaedo, it is unnecessary to illustrate in de- 
tail We may allow that the optimistic 
temper of Socrates and the peculiar circum- 
stances of his death naturally of themselves 
evolved a hope out of the thought of death ; 
that Platonic Ontology and Teleology, re- 
quiring the eternal existence of all that is at 
all, and denying existence to all but mind, 
required as their logical deduction the im- 
mortality of soul as soul :—still, granting all 
this, it is certain that current theology in 
the age of Pericles bore its own traces, even 
if scattered and obscure, of a changing atti- 
tude towards the thought of death and the 
hereafter, just as that there had come upon 
the spirit of the age a change in tone and 
feeling, which led the way inevitably to 
bolder speculation, and was indeed itself the 
necessary result of the nation’s growth from 
the childhood of the Homeric to the enquir- 
ing and fearless adolescence of the Periclean 


age. 
I. 


AESCHYLUS. 


™ It is often said that the religion of 
Aeschylus is a religion of Destiny, a system 
where, above and behind even the mightiest 
of the Olympian hierarchy, Fate, joipa, 
compels the universe to submission, and 
makes men the plaything of wanton omni- 
potence. And this is true, but with reserva- 
tions. Destiny does indeed control man’s 
actions, but as the embodiment not of law- 
lessness but of law ; man is indeed powerless 
to contend with her, but her operations do 
not involve the negation of free-will. If 
blind infatuation hurries man to destruction, 
it is because he failed in that humility and 
moderation which he was at first free to 
exercise, and because the divine will makes 
man the instrument of his own fall by per- 
mitting the surrender of all self-control, the 
accomplishment of all dark and impious 
designs. And if the incidence of the curse 
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is sometimes apparently on the innocent 
head, that is because the solidarity of the 
family—in which Aeschylus believed as 
firmly as any modern student of Heredity— 
means the inheritance of responsibility ; the 
fathers cannot eat sour grapes but the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. Spdcavre 
mabeiv. We may not lay on Destiny the 
blame of our crimes. 


poipa Tovtwv, & réxvovs mapaitia, 


says Clytemnestra in her last hour, fain to 
excuse her wickedness. Be it so, replies the 
avenging Orestes, but that same Destiny 
has wrought thy doom as well. 
kal Tovde Toivey poip’ popov. 

Eternal Justice might indeed have used the 
adulterous wife as the minister of divine 
vengeance on the haughty son of Atreus, 
foredoomed by that Thyestean banquet ; yet 
not arbitrarily, but through the working of 
another law—that one sin leads on to 
another, blunting conscience, destroying the 
moral sense. Clytemnestra of her own free 
will chose the path which led from unfaith- 
fulness to murder, so providing a willing 
instrument in the hand of the same in- 
exorable Fate that in turn demanded her 
own destruction. So with Orestes. Obli- 
gations both human and divine urge him to 
take vengeance for his father. So far his 
deed is righteous. Yet inasmuch as he is 
the son of Clytemnestra as well as of 
Agamemnon, it is sinful, and he must suffer 
for the matricide, that the severe integrity 
of the moral code may not be impaired, even 
in working out its own decrees. 

But although Orestes suffers in accord- 
ance with the same stern law, ‘dpdcavre 
wabeiv, that bade him slay his mother, his 
punishment in view of that moral obligation 
is made instrumental of divine mercy. 
‘Tla6jpara pabypara,’ is the second great 
article of the Aeschylean faith, and like the 
rebellious Titan, Orestes emerges from his 
sufferings strengthened and purified: the 
Erinnyes making inquisition for blood are 
become the Eumenides, the kindly influences 
of a later life that has seen severity justified 
by love. 

It has been necessary to touch upon the 
religious scheme of Aeschylus—which is in- 
deed both obscure and complicated in its 
details, though hinging on one strong and 
central conviction—because a writer’s views 
as to the destiny of the soul and a system 
of rewards and punishments after death are 
not independent of his general — regard- 
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ing the relation between God and man. 
After all, what is most of interest is not the 
details of allusions to the other world, in 
which so much allowance must be made for 
poetical imagery, but such questions as: 
What is the connexion between this life 
and the next? How far do our actions now 
affect our condition hereafter? Does the 
doer still suffer beyond the grave? Is he 
still permitted by suffering to learn? In 
order to answer these questions it will 
perhaps be advisable to group the passages 
for examination under definite headings, 
according as they afford typical though not 
exhaustive illustration of different important 
points of eschatological belief, viz. as relat- 
ing to: (a) retribution and compensation 
in the future life, with their influence on 
conduct ; (6) the maintenance of human 
relationships ; (c) intercourse between the 
dead and the living; (d) the general condi- 
tion of the departed. 

I have placed the questions of rewards 
and punishments first, because with Aeschy- 
lus, as I have already pointed out, the idea 
of divine justice and divine wisdom is of 
pre-eminent importance. Upon it hangs 


-his whole theology, a theology in which, as 


M. Courdavaux points out in an interesting 
study of the poet, the two opposing currents 
of contemporary Greek thought met—one 
carrying the mind towards higher and purer 
ideas of divinity, and the other sweeping 
mercilessly back upon the terrors of the 


past. 

(a) Rewards and Punishments.—Believing 
as Aeschylus did that the two great doc- 
trines I have quoted, with that of the 
solidarity of the family, sufficiently justify 
God’s dealings on earth with men, he does 
not look forward to the future life as afford- 
ing readjustment of the inequalities, recon- 
ciliation of the contradictions, satisfaction 
of the frustrated efforts of the present. 
This is a modern tendency often enough 
carried to an extreme. He believed that 
life itself, if we knew how to read it, con- 
tains the solution of its own problems. A 
firm trust in divine justice and wisdom does 
not under these circumstances require that 
the second life should essentially differ from 
the present, except inasmuch as it is condi- 
tioned by a great physical change. 

Aeschylus therefore would not look for- 
ward with any sense of hope or comfort to 
a new order; but inheriting the strong 
Greek ‘sub-consciousness of immortality’ he 
applies it to the further widening of the 
field for the exercise of relentless justice, 
the most tangible form in which Omnipotence 


(‘call him Zeus or by whatsoever title it 
please him to accept’) reveals himself to 
mortals. There is for instance a passage in 
the Lumenides (322) which, after describing 
the relentless inquisition for blood of the 
Erinnyes, adds, to correct the possible im- 
pression that in death at least their victim 
might escape, 


Oavi 8 otk dyav 


So a few lines above Night is said to have 
borne them 


... GAaotor kai dedopxoow 
mowav (312). 
And again in lines 910-12 :— 
péya yap divarat 
tois yatav. 
Similarly in the Supplices, 224-227 :— 


ovde py “Awov 

, , , , 
piyn paras aitiav, mpdgas tdbe. 
Ouxdler ds Adyos, 
Zeds ddXos év kapodtow tordras Sikas. 


And among the fragments is one which 
speaks of a man as inevitably finding at 
last the requital of his sins, whether towards 
god or fellow-man :— 


péyas yap “Awdys éoriv edOuvos Bpotav 
xOovds 
deAroypddy ravr’ ppevi. 


Instances might yet be further multiplied 
to prove that the distinct advance on the 
Homeric doctrine, of a clear idea of re- 
tribution in the other world, had been 
arrived at. But for traces of the correlative 
belief in the reward of virtue, which is as 
necessary as the punishment of sin for the 
perfect ideal of Justice, we seek in vain. 
The omission is the more marked by the 
contrast offered by his contemporary Pindar. 
In the second Olympian, for instance, a 
vivid and alluring picture is drawn of the 
joys of the just—ddaxpwy véuovra aidva, 
where ocean breezes sigh round the islands of 
the blest ; flowers of gold burn on land and 
water, whereof they carry garlands in their 
hands and wreath their heads with crowns : 
while the wicked 


ampoodparov dxvéovtt Tévov. 


And again in a fragment of the Threnoi: 
‘For them shines the might of the sun 
below, when here it is night ; and meadows 
of red roses skirt their city, shaded with 
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incense-trees and orchards laden with golden 
fruit. And some delight themselves with 
horses and wrestling, and some with draught- 
playing, and some with lyres, and around 
them fair-flowering all plenty blooms. And 
a delightsome smell is spread about the 
place, where they mingle ever all goodly 
spices in the beacon-flame upon the altars 
of the gods.’ 

There is nothing like this promised in the 
pages of Aeschylus, and yet tradition says 
that he like Pindar was a Pythagorean (Cic. 
Tusc. II. 10). ‘Non poeta solum, sed 
etiam Pythagoreus: sic enim accepimus.’ If 
therefore, as we are told, Pindar’s peculiar 
views about the world to come are of Pytha- 
gorean origin, it is the more surprising that 
Aeschylus has nothing to say of the happi- 
ness in store for the pure and holy of life. 
But perhaps the poet, who believed (Ag. 797) 
that Justice may often be found in the 
smoke-dimmed cabins of the poor, when the 
UBprs of the rich has banished her from their 
gilded palaces, revolted from the anticipa- 
tions which promised the futurity of bliss in 
those islands of the west only to the great 
and strong. Without wealth and prosperity 
the virtues of the peyadAdyvxos hero of 
Pindar could have had no room for develop- 
ment, and indeed the value of wealth in 
this connexion is certainly hinted at in the 
second Olympian, though the exact inter- 
pretation of the passage is obscure. After 
all, the difference between the two is mainly 
in the point of view. With both the future 
continues the essential characteristics of the 
present, but circumstances and natural 
temperament lead the two poets to bring a 
different side of the belief into prominence. 
With Pindar to be rich and prosperous was 
in all probability to be virtuous, provided 
always the due sense of moderation and 
submission to the gods kept men secure from 
divine envy. pis is with him the dreadful 
exception ; so he delights to paint the rewards 
of the future. But with Aeschylus ifpis is 
all too common ; the rich too often fall from 
overweening confidence in their prosperity. 
Men must be warned by the continual 
reminder that Justice though halt of foot is 
unfailing in her pursuit and, though she 
may not overtake her victim in this life, 
that there is the life beyond where escape is 
hopeless. 

If Aeschylus could have freed himself 
from the dreary influence of the past and 
of his own almost exaggerated moral sense, 
his real belief in divine justice and wisdom 
would no doubt have found room to expand 
into some comforting hope for the sorrowful, 


the suffering, and the oppressed, perhaps 
too into a belief that in the future life as 
well, human character might be sublimated 
by suffering. But if his belief ever worked 
out its logical conclusion, he did not give it 
to his fellows, certainly not in his surviving 
works. Practically with him the other 
world exists, at least as a felt influence on 
conduct, only for the guilty. 


‘Victurosque dei celant, ut vivere durent, 
Felix esse mori—’ 


said Lucan, stung with that fierce depres- 
sion that seems the bane of a complex 
civilization. Perhaps the thought was in 
the mind of Aeschylus that for a yet loftier 
purpose the gods conceal the happiness of 
death, that chastening fear and patient 
acceptance of discipline might merit its 
rewards, and prepare fit recipients of the 
gift of immortality. 

(6) Permanence of Human Interests and 
Relationships.—That the dead retain a dis- 
tinct personality is part of the rudest forms 
of belief in an after-life, and in Greece indeed 
belongs rather to the simple popular beliefs 
than to the philosophical systems, which tend 
either in the direction of Metempsychosis 
or of reabsorption of the individual in the 
Universal Soul. Neither of these modes of 
extended existence can be described as per- 
sonal immortality, though they may satisfy 
a belief in the immortality of the life- 
principle. In Aeschylus there is no trace 
of either of these hypotheses. Pythagorean 
though we are bidden to consider him, not 
only personal characteristics remain, but 
the more transient circumstances of rank 
and influence. Darius is still in Hades 
dwacrav duvaorns, reigning as king among 
the dead. And if Agamemnon was without 
such honour, it was only because he had died 
in no kingly fashion, shamed and dis- 
honoured, without due rites of worthy 
burial. Would that he had died on the 
scene of his triumphs, though in a foreign 
land, yet in a soldier’s grave, sing the chorus 
of the Choephoroe— 


diros 

KadOs Gavotow 

Kara. xOovos éumpéerwv 
cepvoTysos avdkTwp 

TE TOV peyioTw 
éxet Tupdvvwr, 
Bacrreis yap jv, opp’ én, 
popipov Adxos 
xepoiv te Baxrpov. 


Choe. 346-354. . 
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But not these outward trappings only sur- 
vive the transition. Moral characteristics 
still cling to the bodiless ghost—fierce un- 
dying revenge, as well as the kindly feelings 
sprung from tender human relationships :— 


Téxvov, ppdovnya TOU 
Oavovros ov dapaler 
mupds padepa yvabos. 
Choe. 316. 
The wrath of Agamemnon (Choe. 285) can 
make itself felt among the living in disease 
and madness, the assaults of the Furies and 
dire dreams, as long as he is unavenged ; he 
can distinguish between the offerings of 
filial affection, however humble, and the 
perfunctory sacrifice of unholy hands. The 
lament of Electra (Choe, 364) is a more pre- 
cious offering than gold, and its soothing 
influence has become a helper of his children 
with the wrathful dead :— 
tov KpatovvTwv 
Xepes Sova oTvyEepov TOUTWY 
mao padAov yeyéevyrat. 
Choe, 370-371. 

The Humenides and Persae afford many 
similar instances. But here again we some- 
what wonder that it is still the gloomy side 
of the case that is prominent—nothing of 
reunion with those we have loved and lost 
to soften separation, no thought that we go 
to them though they return not to us. A 


strain of fresh human sympathy there surely: 


was, tender and pitiful, in the poet who has 
left us the pleading eyes of Iphigenia and 
her dumb lips that should have moved pity 
with memories of sweet girlish songs. It 
was there, but it makes no sign to soften 
the terrors of futurity. 

(c) Communication between the Living and 
the Dead.—In the seven extant plays of 
Aeschylus there are two apparitions of the 
dead, and numerous allusions to ghostly 
visitations as well as to the phantom forms 
of dreams. Both the eidolon of Clytemnestra 
and of Darius appear visibly on the stage 
and address themselves to the Chorus. They 
are therefore actual shades exercising their 
privilege of re-visiting the earth and holding 
intercourse with the living. The ancients 
seem to have believed in a very close con- 
nexion between these waking visions and 
the forms we see in dreams, which they 
considered to be equally faithful revelations 
of the spirit-world, though different in kind. 
Some anthropologists go so far as to say 
that a belief in an existence after death 
actually arose in primitive peoples purely 
from an attempt to explain dreams of the 


departed. However that may be, the Greeks 
had a firm belief in the power of the dead to 
appear to the waking senses in a vision 
(vrap); and when the bodily senses are laid 
to sleep, they believed that the mind by its 
own peculiar faculties, whose activity is in- 
creased in proportion as they act inde- 
pendently of the body, perceives the spiritual 
inhabitants of the invisible world with which 
it has itself more intimate connection than 
with the visible. 


épare Kapdias dOev, 

evdovea yap dppacw Aapmpiverar— 
cries Clytemnestra to the sleeping Furies ; 
and though she describes herself as dvap, yet 
it is evident that there is present before us 
all that is left of the dead queen who, ever 
hungry for revenge, and scorned and flouted 
in Hades, rises to the upper air to goad on 
the sleeping ministers of her wrath. 

This idea of the duality of human nature, 
body and spirit, is traceable in Pindar, and 
reaches a definite conception in Euripides. 
For instance in the Threnoi occurs the 
following interesting fragment— 


kal pev mdvrwv Ererat Oavatw Tept- 
obevei, 
€or. povov 
év 
Seixvuct teprvav Te 
Kpiow—’ 
containing a clear assertion of the antithesis 
of body and spirit, of the alternatives of 
happiness and woe in -the life to come, and 
of the prophetic perception when ‘we are 
laid asleep in body and become a living soul.’ 
This last belief is also evidently alluded to 
in the next line to the passage I have already 
quoted from the Lumenides, 
88 poip’ dmpdaxoros Bporiv, 
evidently implying that at night destiny 
unveils herself to men. In Euripides the 
belief in this duality of nature and in the 
superiority of the spiritual to the material 
essence leads towards the conclusion that 
the greater and better portion of human 
existence is what we now call death, since 
then the spiritual escapes the trammels of 
the body ; the gain of which may be argued 
from this very fact, that even the partial 
loosening of the fetters in sleep permits the 
soul to penetrate the unseen. Thus the 
natural awe that springs from the mys- 
teriousness of dreams tends to give them 
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value, and to carry the mind with them 
back to the unseen from which they seem 
to spring. And that in turn gives them 
fresh importance as glimmerings and in- 
timations out of the spiritual world to which 
our own better selves, ‘such stuff as dreams 
are made of,’ belong, and which ‘ rounds our 
little life with sleep.’ 

To such a feeling we must ascribe the 
frequency of allusion to dreams in the plays 
of Aeschylus, and the importance he attaches 
to such visitations, 


mrepois 


(d) The general condition of the Dead.— 
There is little to add to our account of the 
other world as Aeschylus shows it to us. 
It has its own ministers of justice who carry 
out the principles of earthly equity ; its own 
stern deities, once hostile now subservient 
to the all-accomplisher Zeus Teleios, who 
in the other world works out the decrees 
that are promulgated in this: rewards and 
compensation there may be, retribution there 
assuredly is: the dead retain their earthly 
passions and attributes : they have power to 
exact from their kindred the satisfaction of 
their wrongs by troubling their peace, and 
they can make their influence felt upon the 
pious and the dutiful, as kindly daipoves, 
shielding from harm, and bringing peace and 
prosperity upon those who have deserved 
their goodwill. But they in turn are depen- 
dent upon the living for such poor comfort 
and peace as the nether world can give. 
Due performance of their burial rites and 
worthy veneration of their memory are essen- 
tial to securing repose and veneration among 
the shades. This is all that is revealed of 
comfort—release from bodily suffering for a 
Philoctetes— 


Odvare Tlacdv, drysdoys podeiv- 
povos yap & od KaKOv 
> , 329. a 
iarpds, dAyos ovdév drrerat vexpod. 


Frag. of Phil. apud Stobaeum— 


and for all rest, deep and endless and in- 
different, 
mapotxeTat 
Ag. 551, cf. Choe. 316— 
or at best a faint reflection of the past. 

It is a gloomy conception. Aeschylus him- 
self, as Dr. Westcott points out, half inclines 
to think that a secondary positivist im- 
mortality in our children is more consolatory 
(Choe. 512). Like Homer he realized the 
nobility of our present powers, and felt in 


that intense Greek life that the fulness of 
existence is exhausted here. Here and now 
God sees and judges ; it is only the execution 
of His sentence that is sometimes delayed. ~ 
It is enough for us to walk circumspectly 
without prying too curiously into the coun- 
sels of omnipotence. Deeply and truly re- 
ligious though Aeschylus was, his religion 
was one of terrorism, and could not fail to 
turn away thought from the future with a 
sentiment of vague alarm. He is essentially 
the prophet of the Greek drama, a religious 
reformer whom the age brought forth to 
meet the widely felt demand for something 
that should harmonize the old stories of the 
mythologers with the abstract and elevated 
ideas that began to be formed of deity. 
Orphism and the mysteries are products of 
the same movement, and indeed it is more 
than probable that Aeschylus himself fell 
under the spell of this influence. The old 
tradition that he was accused of profaning 
the mysteries by allusions in his plays is not 
so unlikely as it would at first appear. That 
he was ever actually initiated we do not 
indeed know, but his connexion with Eleusis 
makes it at least probable. And if it be 
objected that so religious-minded a man was 
not the one to be guilty of an act of pro- 
fanation, on the other hand it may be argued 
that the very intensity of his zeal was likely 
to have led him to wish to share with his 
fellowmen such salutary teaching as he might 
with his quickened discernment havegathered 
from the Eleusinian rites. Like most great 
reformers he was a little one-sided. The 
truth which it was his special mission to 
preach, he was prepared to enforce some- 
what at the expense of others almost equally 
important. And he was right. If the 
brutalizing influences of the old religion 
were to be got rid of, when man worshipped 
a reflected self, with all his own weaknesses 
and passions glorified as divine, the first 
truth to be enforced with inexorable severity 
was that of the stern and absolute majesty 
of a god of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
Men must realize that fact. Later philosophy 
might then teach ‘the All-wiseis the All-loving 
too,’ and certain of their own poets remind 
them that they also were His offspring. With 
such a thought men might at last venture 
to look with hope as well as dread into the 
future life, and seek to form a wider and 
more satisfying conception of its character. 
But the stern teaching of Aeschylus was 
first needful, that they might understand 
that love need not be weakness. and that 
severity to sin may prove the highest form 
of mercy, 
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II, 
SopHOcLes. 


And if Aeschylus is pre-eminently the 
prophet, the teacher of the Greek drama, 
Sophocles is first and foremost its supreme 
artist, the tender and refined, appealing to 
the feelings rather than to the intellect, toa 
sense of what is moving and pathetic rather 
than of what is sublime and terrible. In 
literature they stand to each other in some- 
what the same relation as Pheidias and 
Praxiteles in sculpture. Praxiteles, says 
Diodorus, portrayed in his marble ra ris 
ray, that is, emotions, moods, feelings, 
sensations. But Pheidias deals, not with the 
maOos, but with the 760s of man—his general 
abiding characteristics, what he is, not what 
he feels (cf. J. E. Harrison’s Studies in Greek 
Art). Aeschylus then is the Pheidias of 
Greek tragedy, Sophocles its Praxiteles, and 
their work respectively and 
ethical and pathetic in a limited English 
sense, and something more. And as we have 
seen in Aeschylus, this large ethic treatment 
of human nature in its subjection to law 
and its connection with the divine, evincing 
itself in a stern and uncompromising con- 
ception of the future state, so in Sophocles 
it seems @ priori probable that a more 
human sympathy with the pathos of our 
earthly life would extend over his forecast 
of our ultimate destiny its softening influence, 
and induce him to dwell on the hopeful 
rather than the melancholy aspects of our 
passage to another world. 

Asa matter of fact Sophocles does not 
dwell with insistence upon the question. The 
grim traditions of the past, the gloomy 
Chthonian worship in which Aeschylus seems 
to have taken a certain stern delight, had no 
attractions for his more polished artist 
nature. With him the thought that death 
has its compensations, even if mainly negative 
ones, is frequent, while the pains and penal- 
ties of the other world are seldom alluded to. 
He is concerned not to vindicate principles 
so much as to write a perfect play, which 
shall produce in his hearers that serious 
pleasure and pleasant pain which the 
moving and the pathetic treated with the 
highest art evoke. Not that there is no 
moral purpose in the plays of Sophocles : far 
from it. But on the whole he treats his 
matter objectively, and while Aeschylus 
speaks in propria persona through his 
characters, Sophocles with less inspiration 
but better art makes his characters speak 
their own thoughis. 

The plays that on the whole are most 


fruitful of the information of which we are 
in search, are the Antigone, the Ajax, and 
the Oedipus Coloneus, in all of which the 
chief characters stand face to face with 
death—in the first two cases as the object of 
deliberate choice, in the other as the des- 
tined goal of long and weary vicissitudes. 
How then do they regard it? ‘No one,’ 
says the Chorus in the Antigone ‘is so foolish 
as to be enamoured of death,’ 220. An- 
tigone, as Prof. Jebb points out, makes a 
perfectly sane choice in meeting death, only 
because the alternative was to neglect a 
sacred duty. The utterances of this play 
ought therefore to be more weighty and un- 
biassed than those of the shame-stricken 
Ajax, eager to hide his dishonoured head 
in night, or of the travel-worn Oedipus, 
longing for easeful death to rid him of the 
burden of a life that had been from birth 
mocked and flouted by Fate. 

Importance of Burial.—The first question 
that the Antigone raises is that of the im- 
portance to the dead of burial. When the 
decree of Creon is first mentioned, Antigone 
says that Eteocles, whom the king has 
suffered to be duly buried, is rots évepOev évri- 
pov vexpois, a state of things which is clearly 
traceable, not to superior merit, but to his 
having secured the reverence of the dead by 
the reverence of the living. For there is a 
tendency among the nether folk, like that 
prevalent in the upper world, to trample on 
those who are down, so that those who 
neglect or refuse to perform the burial rites 
of the dead are not only found guilty of 
failing in the most sacred duties of kinship 
and nationality, but of the heartless cruelty 
of robbing the dead of all hope of honour 
and peace in Hades. 

The seriousness of such a crime is illus- 
trated by the severe sentences that were 
passed upon Athenian generals who failed to 
gather up the slain for burial, as for instance 
after Arginusae, and by the conduct of Nicias, 
who on one occasion turned back with victory 
within his grasp, on finding that the bodies 
of two Athenians had been left behind un- 
buried, preferring to forego the victory to 
wronging his dead countrymen. 


Caelum tegit qui non habet urnam, 


said the Roman poet, and Socrates reminded 
his sorrowful friends that it was not himself 
they would bury, who would be far away out 
of their reach. But in the popular Greek 
belief burial was an important event in each 
man’s existence, one on which his future 
fate largely depends. The devotion of 
Antigone was therefore animated by the 
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highest of motives, her brother’s happiness 
not in time but in eternity. Seen in this 
light, the wrangling over the body of Ajax, 
which to modern taste seems a fault in the 
construction of an otherwise fine play, is no 
longer an anti-climax but an integral part 
of the hero’s story, full of point and sig- 
nificance. 

It is evident therefore that in the view of 
Sophocles the dead are in an important 
respect dependent on the living for their 
future state. We go on to ask how far 
this is further influenced for good or evil by 
their actions in the earthly life. 

Rewards and Punishments. — ‘ Justice,’ 
says Antigone, ‘has her dwelling with the 
gods below, and ruthlessly exacts her due 
from men.’ Creon, who has retained in this 
world the dead Eteocles after he has become 
the proper subject of the nether kingdom, 
must surrender his own son Haemon— 


véxuv vexpov 


But does Justice act against the dead them- 
selves? This is tacitly implied perhaps, but 
nowhere in Sophocles is it insisted upon as 
it is in Aeschylus. Indeed he introduces a 
most disturbing element into his conception 
in the justificatory influence of initiation 
into the Mysteries. In a fragment of an 
unknown play, he says 


as TpirdA 
keivor Bpordv ot tadra dépyGevtes 
porwo’ és yap pdvois 
Giv éori, trois 8 KaKd. 
There is a similar statement in the Threnoi 
of Pindar. 

The Mysteries—It is now generally 
accepted as proved that the Mysteries, 
although originally mainly symbolical of the 
operations of nature, with her alternations 
of life and death, winter and summer, 
represented under the beautiful myth of 
Demeter and Kore, were further applied to 
the story of our common human destiny. 
The evidence of this from what we know of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Mysteries, 
from the study of comparative mythology, 
from vase-paintings and scattered allusions 
cannot now be entered into. But it is 
sufficiently evident that the analogy between 
the history of the corn of wheat buried out 
of sight in the dark earth only to spring up 
into an ampler and richer life, with which we 
are so familiar under St. Paul’s treatment, 
had already been seized by the Greek 
Mystics, perhaps appropriated through the 
Egyptians out of the symbolism of an ageless 
past, 


How far however the teaching connected 
with this analogy conveyed hope and conso- 
lation to the adepts we cannot say, except 
that the merits of the purifications and 
sacrifices of the ceremonies seem to be car- 
ried into the great mystery of all as justi- 
fying a right to joys and privileges beyond 
the reach of the profane multitude. But 
that the Mystae had any formulated doctrine 
of a future state is altogether doubtful. 
Indeed it is on the other hand almost 
certain that the aim of the initiation was less 
to impart definite knowledge, than to pro- 
duce a state of mind susceptible of certain 
impressions, whose character was directed by 
the scenic surroundings and dramatic charac- 
ters of the rites. Dr. Mozley in an inter- 
esting lecture on ‘Pagan Conceptions of a 
Future Life’ points out that the very fact that 
such a belief was taught suggests a want of 
real conviction. The possessor of true and 
consolatory belief would never submit to keep 
it shut up in his own soul, for true belief 
rests on our common human nature, human 
conscience and human reason. ‘The crowd’ 
he says, ‘ played with the imagery of another 
world, but it had no true place as a truth in 
their hearts ; nobody lived for it; the old 
Pagan imagery was an enormous advance 
upon belief.’ 

In so far then as the Mysteries concerned 
themselves with the future life, they afford 
a further illustration of the fact that the 
Greeks as a nation believed that, whatever 
in the main might be our life here, it was 
continued or reflected beyond the grave: that 
the Mystae of Eleusis carried with them 
their exclusive holiness, and might hug 
themselves with the anticipation of the same 
vague and intangible benefits in that other 
world that accrued to them in this. Such 
a belief Sophocles shared. 

That he did not however consider it 
incompatible with an earnest conviction of 
the infallibility of divine justice, that he 
could hold such a doctrine of predestination 
at the same time that he asserted that 
Justice is essentially an infernal deity, 
proves how dim and floating all these beliefs 
were. There is a similar inconsistency in 
what he says about the fate of Polyneices. 
The dying Oedipus, with a curse whose 
binding nature would have been generally 
admitted, consigns his rebellious son in death 
to 

70 Taptdpov 
otvyvov tatpaov épeBos'— 


and yet the sisterly affection of Antigone has 
power to secure him peace and privilege in 
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Hades. That justice would not intervene to 
separate the lot of the two brothers in 
accordance with their different merits, is 
very clear. For Creon suggests to Antigone 
that Eteocles might reasonably object to 
receiving only the same honour as the 
wicked. To which Antigone replies that no 
one knows whether feuds be not made up in 
the world below, so that Polyneices might 
then think it fit and pious that Eteocles 
should be honoured. 
ovrot 706’ obxOpds, Oavy, pidros, 

replies Creon, and he is allowed the last word. 
There would be no room or occasion for such 
feelings if Eteocles were in bliss and Poly- 
neices in a state of punishment. 

Consolatory Allusions. —We gather there- 
fore that Sophocles is in teaching less ad- 
vanced than his elder rival. But while the 
terrors of the other world are far less 
prominent with him than with Aeschylus, 
there are on the other hand not wanting 
hints that there are some aspects of death 
which are half consolatory to the suffering 
and distressed. 

The whole episode of the death of Oedipus 
at Colonus is treated with tender reverence, 
as the passing of an old blind king into peace 
from a life that had grown wearisome: and 
in clear and unequivocal terms Theseus 
forbids his children to lament— 


mavere Opivov, aides: év ols yap 
xdpis xPovia 
mevOeiv ov xpi yap. 
0.C. 1750. 


Several passages speak of death as sleep : 
Kado dpa 
ropmaiov ‘Epuiv pe says 


Ajax before his suicide, and the same image 
occurs in 0.7. 961 and 0.C. 1577. So An- 


tigone uses the epithet rayxoiras of Hades. 

Or again death is the saviour from all 
troubles—ézixoupos THs Avrys, O.C. 1220, as 
in the prophecy to Heracles— 


poxOuv tov 
. . 
70 8 ap’ ovdev Oaveiv eue— 
Trach. 1171. 
And for Philoctetes and Ajax death is the 
Healer, long desired, much entreated :— 


& @dvare, Odvare, THs det Kadovpevos 
Kat Hpap, od diva podeiv wore ; 
Phil. 
The Survival of Human feelings and of Hu- 
man Relationships.—The passages quoted 


about the undying enmity of Polyneices and 
Eteocles have already given proof that 
human passions and relationships survive 
death. So too Oedipus, in his bitter shame 
and remorse, asks how he will be able to 
meet in Hades the father and mother he 
so foully wronged— 


matépa tor’ av mpoceidoy eis “Awdov podwv 


ovd’ ad téAawav pyrépa. . 0.7. 1371. 


Memory and remorse will survive therefore 
—perhaps sufficient punishment. 

But there are kindlier aspects of the same 
fact. Ismene (Ant. 65) trusts that the dead 
will see extenuating circumstances in her 
position, and Antigone is assured that the 
gratitude of her kin, which after her own 
death will irradiate with love the dark house 
of death, will be worth all her suffering-— 


KaAddv TOTO Oaveiv. 
piry per’ aitod keivopat, pidrov pera, 
dv Set dpeoxew Tots Kdtw Tov évOdde. 
éxel yap del coi 8 «i Soxei, 
Ta Tov exe. 
Ant. 72—76. 
Most beautiful and touching of all however 
is the address of Antigone to the rock-hewn 
chamber which is to be her living tomb. 
Fully aware of all she loses, and yearning 
surely, though in silence, for Haemon’s love, 
the significant pévro: carries the assurance of 
her hope :— 


tipBos, & vupdeiov, & 
oixynots deippoupos of 

mpos dv év vexpots 
dedextar 
dv Gia’ yo kai paxpad 
Karey, po potpay Biov. 
kapt’ év tpépw 
pev watpi, tporpirrs voi, 
érel Gavovtas aitoxerp ipas éyw 

Kaxdopnoa 


xoas Ant. 891, 


And besides this compensation Prof. Jebb 
points out that Antigone dies with the 
belief that the question which the poet has 
left unanswered as to her personal guilt, 
wavovpyjoaca, Will in the other world 
be solved— 

mabovres av Evyyvoipev 

Ant. 925-6. 


The gods have let her die for obedience to 
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their unwritten laws, and the why, that has 
tortured many a soul since hers, goes with 
her for its answer into the tomb. 

There is this undertone of melancholy 
running throughout the plays of Sophocles, 
and if he dwells somewhat fervently upon 
the rest, the healing, the reunion in the 
other world, it is less from a strong appreci- 
ation of these joys as such than from a 
sense of the struggles, the suffering, the 
separations of our life here, which force us 
to cry aloud on death for comfort. Such 
happiness as it can offer us is after all only 
relative, To the prosperous and contented 
death has nothing to offer. It is the cold 


dreariness of night: but if we are only 
longing to be asleep, what matter ? 


III. 
Evririves. 


And what of Euripides—the realist, the 
philosopher, or rather perhaps the sophist, 
the sceptic, the disciple of Anaxagoras, the 
friend of Socrates? Far from avoiding the 
question of our future destiny, that is just 
the kind of speculation that fascinates him. 
The fragments of his lost plays alone are 
full of allusions to it, and in most of those 
passages there is a real earnestness that does 
not always characterize his philosophical 
disquisitions. Many of them remind us of 
Socrates, the dewds codurrys, to whom he 
seems to allude in the Hippolytus, and 
though Euripides does not seem to have 
been actually his disciple, there can be little 
doubt that as his friend he was conversant 
with most of his teaching. For instance: 

tis 8 older ci Gv KéxAyrar Oaveiv 

70 Liv éori , ARV dyads Bporav 

vocovow ot BAErovtes, of 8 

ovdev vorovow ovde KéxTYVTAL KaKd. 

Frag. 967. 


Socrates’ last words to his judges might 
paraphrase the earlier part of the passage, 
and the thought that seems to lie behind 
his reminder to Crito of the debt to pay the 
god of healing is parallel to the latter part. 
So too there are echoes of the great teacher’s 
saying, Bios pedérn Oavarov, which must have 
haunted Euripides’ mind, so often does he 
revert to the thought of death. In a 
fragment of the Alexandros he says: 


mavtwv Oaveiv 7d Kowov 
petpins dAyciv copia pedera. 


Cicero, in his Third Tusculan, chap. xiv., 


translates a lost passage of Euripides, where 
Theseus says that, in obedience to the pre- 
cepts of some philosophers, he constantly 
meditated on death and other possible forms 
of evil, so that if any disaster should 
suddenly befall him he might not be over- 
whelmed by the unexpected blow. On which 
Cicero makes the following comment : ‘Quod 
autem Theseus a docto se audisse dicit, id de 
se ipso loquitur Euripides. Fuerat enim 
auditor Anaxagorae, quem ferunt nunciata 
morte filio dixisse, “Sciebam me genuisse 
mortalem.’’ Quae vox declarat iis esse haec 
acerba, quibus non fuerint cogitata.’ That 
knowledge, if we could but attain to it, of 
our future state would have an appreciable 
influence upon our actions, he fully believed ; 
half our foolishness and error and ‘ lovesick 
fondness’ for our present life being due to 
our ignorance of it. 


mas ddvvnpds Bios évOparwv 
KovK €or 
GAN 6 tu Tod Liv pidtepov 

oKotos dpricxwv vepédais. 
dddov 
hepopeca. 

Hipp. 190—197. 


The last words are significant. The old 
traditions and explanations are pido, and 
the mystery remains. His position is 
agnostic ; but not, as is so often the case, 
with the half-conviction that not only can 
we know nothing, but that there is nothing 
to know. Rather that the best part of all 
knowledge lies behind the veil, the privilege 
of the spiritual self that will at last penetrate 
reality :— 


70 Civ yap rod Oavetv 
mas Tis pis Aureiv 705° HAiov. 


Traces of Orphism.—Some writers have 
expended much learning in attempts to 
prove the presence of Orphism in the plays 
of Aeschylus and Euripides. The amount 
of truth however in the statement is of the 
kind continually exaggerated by writers 
with a hobby. The teaching of Orphism 
was not, like that of the Mysteries, confined 
to the initiated, and might therefore with 
its pantheism, its doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, its exaltation of a life of ascetic 
purity, well have had attractions for minds 
like those of Aeschylus and Euripides eager 
in search of something that should remedy 
the spiritual poverty of the national religion, 
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and ready to assimilate floating elements of 
truth from whatever source they sprang. 
But to say that Aeschylus and Euripides 
were Orphists would assuredly be beside the 
mark. Each appropriated from Orphism 
what answered the special craving of his 
mind, and let the rest go by. There is 
in Aeschylus no trace of pantheism—on the 
contrary, he was a polytheist nominally, 
practically a monotheist—no trace of a 
doctrine of metempsychosis. But the Orphic 
spirit is there, the deep reverence for the 
unseen powers, the love of purity and right- 
eousness for their own sake, the penetrating 
enthusiasm, that were the notes of its 
presence, 

It is something quite different that at- 
tracts Euripides. It is the ascetic separa- 
tism of mystic cults in which his proud 
disdain of the mob finds satisfaction ; and 
the purity of body and soul that Artemis 
loves in the young Hippolytus typifies 
perhaps half-unconsciously to the sceptic 
poet the purity of heart that gives insight 
into the mysteries he longed to probe. 

These things Euripides doubtless found 
attractive in the purer forms of Orphism. 
But his was a mind that could satisfy itself 
with the whole of no fixed belief of his 
times. There is in him none of the longing 
of the essentially pious Sophocles for 
confidence and devotion. It is in Sophocles 
and Aeschylus that we find the real Greek 
religion, ‘tantum quae potuit suadere ma- 
lorum,’ glorified by the first rays of the 
rising sun of philosophy. But Euripides 
parted with it to share with Socrates and 
Plato a longing to give voice to the common 
aspirations of humanity, prompted by the 
spirit of enquiry so strong upon that age 
to throw away the acquiescence and timidity, 
if not indifference, of the past, and to seek 
an explanation of the individual in the uni- 
versal, of man in God, and of the present 
life in the life to come. 

Influence of Philosophy.—Wonder, says 
Aristotle, is at the bottom of all philosophy. 
And so when under the guidance of Pro- 
tagoras and of all the greater Swphists, 
including Socrates himself, the attention of 
the thoughtful came to be concentrated upon 
man himself, as the only object in this 
world of fleeting phenomena which can be 
studied with some advantage in the attain- 
ment of truth, the feeling of wonder and 
admiration at ourselves, so secretly and 
wonderfully made, imperceptibly grows into 
the timid belief that the great Demiourgos 
did not mean his highest work merely for 
swift destruction. And the pupil of Anax- 


agoras who had talked with Socrates must 
have been led to the deduction from his 
master’s teaching which his master himself 
did not perceive—that, with his hypothesis of 
mind governing the world, all things must 
be directed eis ra dprota :— 


> > ‘ > 8 
ci Spdow aicyxpov ovx ciciv 


he says. If therefore other laws, of which 
we have no knowledge, do not intervene, 
there is a reasonable probability that some- 
how good will be the final goal of ill, if not 
in this life, in another. 

‘ Euripide excelle surtout 4 troubler,’ says 
M. Jules Girard, and Robert Browning testi- 
fies to the same when he speaks of the many 
unsuspected temptations to faith that will 
trouble the most comfortable atheism, just 
as doubts will trouble faith :— 


‘And now what are we? unbelievers both. 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset- 
touch, 


A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides.— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once, as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic 
ring 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again, 

The grand Perhaps.’ 


Was it this that made Aristotle call him 
the most tragic of the poets, that strong 
appeal for ‘more light’ which Clement of 
Alexandria has preserved from some lost 
play 

pev Pas Wuxas avépwv 
tois BovAopeévors zpopabeiv 
mdbev €BAacrTov, Tis pila Kakav, 
tiva det paxdpwv 
cipeiv dvaravdav. 


In spite of Aristophanes and of those who 
condemned Socrates, the sceptism of Euri- 
pides and of Socrates was latent in the 
minds of most of their contemporaries. The 
well-known stories of the popularity of 
Euripides are sufficient proof that his voice 
awoke an answering note in the hearts of his 
audience. Sophocles himself, says Aristotle, 
said that while he described things as they 
ought to be, Euripides described things as 
they are ; and Sophocles no doubt thought 
that the Athenians ought to have worshipped 
with quiet confidence and submission the 
gods of their fathers, leaving the mysteries 
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of life and death in their hands. But 
in very deed they were, as Euripides divined 
them, deep in their hearts troubled and in 
doubt. Their very wrath with those who 
gave voice to their trouble was only the last 
effort of religious conscientiousness to stifle 
the over-mastering impulse within. Those 
who condemned Socrates of speaking blas- 
phemously were themselves uttering the 
cynical ‘What is truth?’ 

It follows that the allusions to the after- 
state in Euripides, though frequent, are 
vague and conjectural. Sometimes, for the 
purposes of his play, he makes use of the 
traditional imagery and legend ; sometimes 
he openly rejects them as pido. He does 
not introduce apparitions of the dead or 
demon-phantoms. The Erinnyes seen by 
his Orestes are evidently the products of 
a distempered brain, and the eidolon of 
Polydorus, which appears in order to speak 
the prologue to the Hecuba, is only a piece 
of stage-machinery. We may take, as an 
example of his treatment, the play of 
Alcestis. 

Alcestis.—The idea of redemption from 
death by the voluntary substitution of 
another person is not without parallel else- 
where in Greek legend. There is, for 
example, the sharing of immortality and 
death between the Dioscuri and the re- 
demption of Prometheus from Tartarus by 
Cheiron in the Prometheus Unbound. But 
it is hardly necessary to say that Euripides 
did not believe, any more than the Hebrew 
poet, that man could release his brother’s 
soul from death, or make agreement unto 
God for him. He treats the story as we 
should, as a beautiful fable, illustrative of 
wifely devotion and love that conquers 
death, and as a convenient vehicle for what 
is to us the less interesting motive, though 
the more important one in intention—that 
an unselfish regard for the duties of hospi- 
tality and of the obligations to noble self- 
restraint is not in time without its own 
rewards. Thanatos is a purely allegorical 
figure, not exactly answering to any of the 
Chthonian deities, just as the restoration to 
life of Alcestis is treated symbolically by 
the contest between Thanatos and Heracles. 

Again the dying wife sees in fancy all 
that Greek imagination had figured of the 
under-world : the two-oared bark ; the ferry- 
man of the dead, his hand upon the oar ; 
winged Hades himself, with burning eyes 
that frown darkly at her under his beetling 
brows. But the poet is only putting into 
her mouth the expressions appropriate to 
the long-past age to which his heroine may 


be supposed to belong: they did not repre- 
sent any belief of his own or his audience. 
Aristophanes might parody the same old 
fables without fear of censure in his Frogs. 
Euripides has distinctly said that we know 
not the meaning of this glittering bauble 
life, much less of what comes after. ‘Sleep, 
rest, and peace are all we know of death’ 
might translate many a passage in his 
plays. 

The poet does not permit Alcestis herself 
any soothing prevision of recompense for 
her heroism ; but three times the Chorus— 
who on the whole may be supposed to speak 
for Euripides—venture a conjectural hope 
that her lot in Hades may be made worthy 
her deserts :— 

ei O€ Te 


vipdy mapedpevors. 


Nay, they half canonize Alcestis, bidding 
Admetus to honour her tomb, not with the 
customary melancholy rites, but as the altar 
of a goddess :— 

tore mpovbay’ dvdpos 

viv éott Saipwv. 

xaip’, & mrorvi’, dé Soins. 


And what of consolation for Admetus ? 
That she will prepare a mansion where he 
may join her :— 

GAN éxeioe p’ drav 

kai dap éroipal’, ds 


a reunion which his own funeral shall 
symbolize, laying him to rest beside her :— 


2 > a , > 
év Tatow avrais yap Kédpots 

cot tovade Ocivar T TEAS 
ots. 


In the meantime, while Admetus remains 
to drag out a weary existence, mapeis 1d 
popo oy, ‘her sorrow shall in no wise touch 
any more; she has ceased from troubles, 
fair-famed for ever.’ 

This is the grain of comfort, limited, alas! 
by many an if. Euripides however, we are 
fain to believe, leant like Socrates towards 
hope. The end presented itself to him, as 
to Socrates, as offering two alternatives, 
and the apparent contradictions of some 
of his utterances are due to this. A con- 
ception of the Deity as absolute good, 
consciousness of capabilities only half re- 
alized, of the far-away mysteriousness of 
God, épavra Kairov obx dpwpevor, 
of man himself —‘animus ut Euripides 
dicere audet deus est,’ says Cicero (Zuse. 
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I. 26)—all this at times inclined him to 
the thought that death may after all be 
the better part of existence. But again the 
weariness and sorrows of this life, its con- 
tradictions and its failures, pressed in with 
stern insistence, and it was enough that 
death should end the pain and wretchedness 
in sleep dreamless and eternal :— 


Oavaros yap vexéwv Tédos 
ti yap Tovd éori peiLov év Bporois ; 

tis yap wetpaiov Sopi 
ddvvaor ; tis véKvs, 
ei pydev aicOdvorro trav ; 

Frag. of an Antigone. 


In this mood he said in the Cresphontes 
that we should not, as we do, celebrate 
birth with thanksgiving and death with 
mourning. Rather should we mourn when 
a child is born into this world, pondering 
on all the sorrows of our human life ; but 
when another has ended all these cruel 
hardships in death, then with praise and 
joyfulness should his friends escort him 
forth upon his way (Cic. Zusc. I. 48). At 
another time, in his bitterness and disgust, 
he is ready to be rid of humanity alto- 
gether :— 


tous Lavras Spav- ras avnp 

kal oxida: pndey cis ovdey 
Dust and shadow, potential nothingness in 
life, actual nothingness in death. Our 
enemies can harm us no more, our friends 
forget us equally :— 


Frag. incert. Fab. 


just as we forget the dead in enjoying the 
inheritance they have left us :— 


TO yap éxew téov Kparet 
THs eboeBeias: 8 ev xapis 
Grav tis ex Sdpwv 


Only their works remain to keep green the 
memory of the just; this. immortality at 
least is theirs :— 

dpern kav Oavy tis aoAAvTat, 

dravra pporda id xOoves. 

Frag. 

Still, in his gloomiest mood Euripides would 


have us remember that if we know not good, 
neither do we know evil—our ignorance is 


absolute. Nothing remains for us but to 
cultivate a philosophic spirit in face of this 
inevitable mystery. Life is ours to make 
the best of it, whatever comes after, and if 
death is part of the course of nature, a 
harvesting of ripe fruit, there is at least 
that presumption that it is somehow for 
the best :— 


Odrre re xarep ab Krarat véa, 

abrés te Kai Bporvt 
cis yiv pépovres dvayKaiws exe 
Biov Oépilew dore 

kal Tov pev elvas, Tov pyr ti tadra Set 
orévew dei kata Svexrepay ; 
dewov yap dvayKaiwy Bporois. 


Frag. Hypsipyle. 


This is what the tragedians leave with 
us: Aeschylus, his trumpet-note of judg- 
ment ; Sophocles, his tenderer words of rest 
and reunion; Euripides, his troubled ques- 
tioning, his sceptic silence, his half-con- 
temptuous calm. Between the birth of 
Aeschylus and the death of Euripides most 
of the great things of the Athenian empire 
are comprised, and when Euripides died the 
turmoil and distress of the later years of 
the Peloponnesian war was fast closing in 
the political horizon, and thrusting men’s 
thoughts back upon themselves. And as 
the soldiers of Plataea could not but feel 
the value of life and action, and the citizen 
of the Athens of Pericles and Pheidias could 
not but feel the value of human per- 
sonality ra Sewa Kovdey dvOpdrov 
deworepov wéAe), so the poet who had out- 
lived the disasters of Syracuse, and had 
heard how the Odes that had been written 
to delight the gay leisure of the free proud 
sons of Athens had come to be the solace 
and alleviation of slavery and imprisonment, 
could not but have felt something of the 
vanity of life and of human achievement, 
and have asked more eagerly than his 
compeers, What lies beyond # 

There is at the British Museum a beautiful 
Graeco-Roman bronze head of Sleep or her 
twin Death. The parted hair, the dove-like 
wings over the delicate ears, the eyelids that 
droop low over the languid eyes, the small 
straight nose, the close quiet mouth and 
firm chin—all breathe an indescribable air 
of gravity and reticence and calm, which 
seem to say that this is the last and 
crowning experience of all, that this is the 
secret of all secrets, which when we have 
fathomed, we have fathomed all. And we 
stand before her, each with his separate 
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puzzle, his own vexed thoughts, his baffled 
questionings, his blank misgivings. She 
could give each his answer, but she will 
not speak for all our entreaties—not yet. 


There in bronze is the Greek thought of 
Death. Volumes about it could tell us no 
more. 

Maup M. Dante. 


POLITICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE SUPPLICES OF EURIPIDES. 


Or the three great tragic poets of Athens 
Euripides most concerns himself with the 
political questions of the time. The Hercules 
Furens, the Heraclidae, the Jon all show this 
tendency to some extent, but of all Euripides’ 
plays the Supplices is undoubtedly the most 
political. The disaster at Delium in 424 B.c, 
and the refusal of the Thebans contrary to 
Greek religious custom to give up the bodies 
of the dead manifestly suggested the theme 
of the play. Unfortunately no ancient 
authority gives us the date of its production, 
and the opinions of modern writers vary. 
The majority place it somewhere between 
422 and 417 B.c.: some as late as 410. 
Hermann suggested that as the play so 
manifestly supports the Argive alliance it 
was produced before the Argive ambassadors 
in 420. Various passages in the play have 
been understood by various writers to apply 
to eminent Athenian politicians of the day. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf and others consider 
it practically a party pamphlet in the 
interest of Alcibiades. But the passages 
which have been referred to are too isolated 
to clearly prove the poet’s political intention. 
The most important and most certain proof 
these writers have one and all passed over. 
It is contained in the long panegyric of 
Adrastus delivered over the bodies of the 
fallen chiefs (857 ff.). 

The first of the heroes whom Adrastus 
describes is Capaneus who had died before 
the walls of Thebes ‘by the visitation of 
God.’ Aeschylus (Septem c. Thebas 422) 
describes how Capaneus declared that he 
would take the city and defied Heaven to 
prevent him. Euripides repeats the passage 
almost verbatim (498) dpooev | 
Oédovros Hv te py To the Greek 
mind, the death of Capaneus by lightning 
was the natural result of such presumptuous 
sin. It is consequently with some astonish- 
ment we see that in Adrastus’ account of 
the chieftains, although the original story of 
the death of Capaneus by lightning is kept, 
still his character is represented as all that 
is good and amiable. Of the haughty Ca- 
paneus braving in his pride the wrath of 


Heaven we read (862) dpdvypa | ovdey 
peilov elyev and again (869) 
700s, ordpa. 

The editors explain this glaring inconsist- 
ency by the plea that the words are in the 
mouth of a friend, and that the cause of 
Adrastus was bound up with his deceased 
allies. But this did not prevent Adrastus 
saying before (160) véwv yap dvdpav OopyBos 
egexAnooé pe. Nor is Theseus anywhere 
in the play inclined to palliate the conduct of 
the Seven although he feels himself bound in 
the interests of Greek religion to demand 
the bodies for the Suppliants at the altar of 
Demeter. 

It might also be urged that the poet 
desired to lend some novelty to his treatment 
of the subject which, as Plutarch (Zheseus c. 
29) tells us, had already been handled by 
Aeschylus in his leusinians. It is not 
without reason that Aristophanes makes 
Euripides the claimant of the throne of 
Aeschylus in the lower world. Not a few 
times he goes out of his way to show his 
rivalry with Aeschylus. In this very play 
the speech of Theseus (195 ff.) is obviously 
modelled on and meant to rival the speech 
of Prometheus in Aeschylus’ play of that 
name (P. V. 442 ff.). We learn from 
Plutarch that in the Hleusinians Aeschylus 
made the bodies be given up to Theseus after 
peaceable negotiation and without the battle 
which Euripides introduces. But as Euripi- 
des followed Aeschylus earlier in the play in 
his account of Capaneus, and as there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of that pas- 
sage, there must be some other reason for his 
inconsistency with himself. That reason can 
only be that he wished to draw under the 
guise of the Argive chieftains the political 
chieftains of Athens. 

The only editor, so far as I know, who 
has seen this is Musgrave. His words are 
...puto poetam in ducibus Argivis laudandis 
nobilium quorundam Atheniensium vitam et 
mores effinxisse. Quare non est adeo mirandum 
si receptam de veteribus illis opinionem non 
anxie ubique secutus est. But Musgrave 
made no attempt to work out the matter in 
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detail. When once, however, the speech is 
looked at from this point of view it is com- 
paratively easy to see who are the characters 
depicted. No doubt the youthful citizens 
to whom Adrastus is requested by Theseus 
to tell the names and characters of his 
comrades recognised with little trouble the 
politicians whom the Argive leaders were 
intended to represent. 

(i.) The irreligious Capaneus is metamor- 
phosed into the god-fearing Nikias, 6 Bios 
pev hv | 8’ OABw yaipos jv (861). 
The wealth of Nikias was proverbial not 
only among his own contemporaries (Lysias, 
xix. 47, says his property was estimated at a 
hundred talents) but also in much later 
times (Athenaeus, vi. 272e trav ‘EAAjvov 
Nixas). Cp. also Plut. Vik. xv. 2 
tov Nuxiov cat da péyas kal 
tov tAodrov Kal dia Sdgav dyxos. 
Plutarch’s character of Nikias is somewhat 
inconsistent with itself. As it is stated in 
ii. 3 it agrees admirably with the portrait 
here—xai yap jv avornpov ovd éraxbes 
dyav avrod To cepvov, GAN cidaBeia Twi 
pepeypévov Soxodvte Tovs TOAAOYS 
dynpaywyotv. A poet who, as we shall see, was 
a more or less ardent sympathiser with the 
aims of Nikias, was not likely to dwell upon 
his weak points nor indeed, as we can see 
from his unhappy future history, were these 
so evident to his contemporaries as they have 
been to posterity. In any case it is hard to 
reconcile the passage given above with the 
statement (v. 4) that he was od zpoon- 
vis ov) «.7.A. or With xi. 2 Nuxiav 6 re 
7d py prdvOpwrov Snporixdv 
kat dAvyapxixdv éddxe. Nor are 
these latter passages reconcilable with the 
statement (ii. 2) rov djpov Kal 
droriovpevov—a statement which is indis- 
putably true. Of no one could it be said 
more truly than of Nikias dxpavroy ovdév 
ovr’ és oixéras éxwv ovr’ és (870). 

(ii.) The Athenian who is represented by 
Eteoclus is equally easy to discover. The 
characteristic on which Euripides dwells is 
the poverty of the hero and his stern inde- 
pendence. One of the leading men of the time 
had precisely the same _ characteristics. 
Plutarch (Nikias, xv. 1) tells us ‘bet Lama- 
chus was a brave and honest man (jv piv 
évdpwdys Kat dixaos dvyp) but so , oor that he 
had always in his accounts to debit to the 
Athenians a small sum for clothes and shoes. 
We are told in the life of Alcibiades by the 
same writer that owing to his poverty he 
had not the influence he deserved (Alcib. 21). 
Aristophanes in Lamachus’ life-time loved to 


represent him as a swashbuckler and a sort 
of Captain Bobadil, but generously sang his 
praises after he had met his death in the 
service of his country (Zhesmoph. 841, Ranae, 
1039). 

(iii.) Hippomedon, the chief who ‘scorns 
delights and lives laborious days’ in his 
desire to serve his country, seems to me to 
be Demosthenes, perhaps the greatest of 
all Athenian generals. Unfortunately no 
full account of him is preserved to us. He 
seems to have been a man of war from his 
youth and to have taken no direct interest 
in politics. In Aristophanes he appears only 
in the Lquites as oixérns A. Thucydides 
seems to think he needs no introduction to 
his readers, at any rate no special attention is 
drawn to his appearance on the political 
stage. 

(iv.) The antitype of the next hero— 
Parthonopaeus the son of Atalante—is plain 
to all eyes. To only one Athenian of 
Euripides’ time could the words Ilap6evoraios, 
eldos and 8 épactds Kad 
Onrevdv *5 pydey eapap- 
tavew apply—to Alcibiades. The verses 899, 
900 coming at the end of the character 
seem thrown in as an afterthought of the 
poet in order to make identification absolutely 
certain. How true they were to Alcibiades’ 
character may be seen by comparing Xen. 
Memorab. i. 2, 24 and Thue, vi. 15. Alei- 
biades was just entering on his political 
career ; there had been an attempt to snub 
him, but he had successfully revenged that 
and had suddenly found himself the author 
of a policy at least partially adopted by 
Athens. He would have been considered 
very young for a politician in any other 
state, says Thucydides (v. 43, 2). Are the 
lines Avmnpds Fv ovd | 
tov Adywv (all of which 
Alcibiades already was or soon became) a 
gentle hint from the poet of conduct which 
his well-wishers and his country might think 
it well he should amend ? 

(v.) In the account of Tydeus there exists 
a very serious textual difficulty, Something 
has been lost after devds copurrys, or some- 
thing has been interpolated ; perhaps there 
have been both loss and interpolation. But 
the lines that remain give an excellent clue 
to the personage meant by the poet. The 
historical character must be the beau-idéal 
of the courageous warrior; he must bea man 
of deeds not arguments, ovk év Adyous Hv Aap- 
mpos, GAN’ ev Sevds cogiotys. Fortu- 
nately we have an account of such an 


1 Emendation of Wilamowitz (Hermes, xiv. 181) 
for the unintelligible cas of MSS. 
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Athenian preserved to us by Plato. It is 
Laches. To both Euripides and Plato one 
person has acted as the exemplar of ciavdpia. 
Plato sketches exactly the same bluff rude 
soldier as Euripides. Laches knows his own 
defects, as he tells us in his account of 
Socrates (188 E), Swxpdrovs 8 trav pév 
Aoywv ovK Eurreipds TpdTEpov, as 
éouxe, TOV Epywv (cp. also 194 A): 
aporepov refers to the battle of Delium (181 
B), at which Socrates showed his superiority 
in bravery even to Laches himself with whom 
he retired from the field (Plato Symposium 
221 A). 

This completes the list of heroes who have 
a funeral oration pronounced over them. 
Amphiaraus had been swallowed up by the 
earth and Polyneices’ corpse had been left at 
Thebes. Hence they are passed over with 
three lines each and these from Theseus not 
Adrastus. Nor is there any attempt to 
delineate their characters. 

The list of persons mentioned strongly 
supports Hermann’s date for the play. Of 
the five Athenians described—Nikias, Lama- 
chus, Demosthenes, Alcibiades, Laches—all 
except Alcibiades had sworn to the treaty of 
Nikias in the previous year (Thue. v. 19) and 
they are indisputably the best known person- 
ages among the Athenian deputies who 
were present on that occasion. It was since 
that treaty that Alcibiades’ star had risen. 
Before that treaty he had been regarded by 
the Spartans as a person of no consequence ; 
he was now at the head of the most influen- 
tial'party in Athens. No wonder then that, 
with those traits of character which had 
already shown themselves in him, the poet 
should warn him against his besetting sins. 

When this, the most important passage 
politically in the play, has been set in its 
proper light, the political allusions scattered 
elsewhere throughout the play appear in their 
correct relations, and the whole purpose of 
the drama is made clearer. Euripides’ aim 
is universal peace. The poet feels that men 
ought to heal their differences by milder 
remedies than the sword—é xevol Bpordv | 
ot ré£ov évreivovTes Ws Kaipod Tépa, | Kal mpos 
dixns ye TOAAG wacyxovres Kaxd, | pidors pev od 
Tois rpaypacr, | modes 7’, 
dua Adyou kad, | Kabaipeiod’, od 
Adyw, TA mpaypara (744 ff.). Let there be 
a treaty with Argos by all means, but that 
need not entail a war with Sparta. This 
was, as we learn from Thucydides, the gene- 
ral feeling of tle Athenians on the subject 
(Thue. v. 48, 1 ai pév ozovd Kal ai 
éyevovto Kal ai tov Kai 
’A@nvaiwv ovK TovTov evexa ovd' id’ 
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érépwv). This is supported also by the care- 
ful avoidance of anything which might 
offend Sparta unnecessarily. The only direct 
reference of any kind (187) Saapri) pév dpi) 
kal is in a passage part 
of which is certainly spurious. Dindorf 
brackets vv. 180 to 192. All editors are 
agreed that vv. 180—183 are spurious. 
Kirchhoff and Nauck bracket also vv. 190 
—-192, which some have taken for a pane- 
gyric of Alcibiades. The poet’s feelings 
and those of his audience must have been 
different on this occasion to those they 
entertained at the production of the Andro- 
mache. The passage in the Andromache (445 
—463) beginning raow 
Bporav | évorxor gives a list of the 
failings of Sparta which reminds one of the 
views expressed by the Athenians in the 
Melian dialogue. Even if the solitary verse 
in this play be kept it might be looked upon 
as a slight hint of the irritation the Atheni- 
ans were feeling because Sparta had 
not coerced her allies into peace and had 
not compelled the Thebans to surrender 
Panactum. 

But if Euripides’ desire was for peace he 
could not have been a thorough supporter of 
Alcibiades. Here therefore 1 must dissent 
from the conclusions drawn by Wilamowitz- 
Millendorf (Analecta Euripidea p. 179). He 
there points out that Aristophanes, however 
merciless to Euripides’ earlier and later plays, 
heaps none of his contumely on the cycle of 
political plays—the Hercules Furens, Heracli- 
dae, Cresphontes, Erechtheus, Supplices, Ion— 
which he assigns with great probability to 
the middle of the poet’s career. He therefore 
argues that the reason for this must be that 
at this period both poets were fighting on the 
same side. That side he considers to have 
been the side of Alcibiades, There is however 
no proof that either poet was a partisan of 
Alcibiades. Aristophanes whose every de- 
sire is peace at any price could hardly be so. 
Neither could Euripides with the sentiments 
he develops in this play. The party which 
he favours is very clearly indicated (244 f.) 
pov popav ’v péow | KOT POV 

1 Since this paper was in the hands of the editor 
I have had an opportunity of glancing at the first 
volume of W.M.’s new work—Herakles. It is pleas- 
ing to find so eminent an Euripidean scholar also ex- 
pressing ern cage? (p. 18) that the object of this 
play was ‘frieden mit Sparta, aber anschluss an Argos 
zu suchen’; but, as will be seen, I cannot accept his 
further conclusion that, at the time of the production 
of this play at any rate, Euripides hoped to find in 
Alcibiades a greater Pericles. This conclusion is 
founded on vv. 190—192 which, as already remarked, 
are regarded as spurious by several of the best 
editors, 
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democratic side which Alcibiades was then 
favouring he uses very plain words (243) 
yAdooas tovnpav tpootatav pyAovpevor, and 
sketches the demagogue in the darkest colours 
(412 ff.). Euripides will have none of the 
young party who aifdvovc’ dvev 
dixns, | POeipovres dorovs, pev Srws oTpaTy- 
Aaryj, | 6 8 as tBpily, Svvapw és xeipas 
AaBav, | GAAos Képdovs over’ 
mav | To BAdwreTaL Tacywv 
(233 ff.), words which were as true applied to 
those who wished to upset the peace of Nikias 
in 420 as in the mouth of Nikias himself 
before the Sicilian expedition (Thuc. vi 
12, 2). 

It is perhaps worth observing how careful 
Euripides is to make his audience see that he 
is not really describing a mythical scene, but 
one in which the majority of themselves 
have taken part. Little illusion as to the 
meaning of the play could be left after the 
reply of Theseus to the Theban herald (404) 
od yap dpxerat évds mpds dvdpds, 
mods—a statement which is somewhat out of 
place in the mouth of even the most consti- 
tutional of ancient monarchs. The play is 
permeated with references to other events of 
the day. The words of Theseus (532) 
dbev Exacrov és TO gas adixero | évrail’ 
pev aidepa, | rd és 
yav are but a paraphrase of the inscription 
on those who fell at Potidaea (Hicks, /nscript. 
| ravde x.7.A. The lines 847 ff. seem 
a distant reminiscence of the reply of the 
Spartan captured in Sphacteria to the 
Athenian ally who asked him «i oi te6vedres 
airav xadot (Thuc. iv. 40). The 
course of the battle was obviously meant to 
remind the audience of Delium. At the 
battle of Delium the right wing of the 
Athenians drove back the Boeotians while 
their own left wing which was opposed to 
the Thebans was defeated (Thuc. iv. 96, 3, 
4). Compare with this (Suppl. 703) Adxos & 


‘ 


eEnvdpwpevos | dewos 
exdwe yap xépas | Td Aatov 
| hevye TO keivwv, 8 ayov iodp- 
poros. Valuable light is tl.rown on the Adxos 
dddvrwv Sdeos by a passage in Diodorus (xii. 
70) which tells us that in the front of the 
Theban force there fought a chosen band of 
three hundred, of rap’ Hvioxor Kai Tapa- 
Barat xadovpevo. The names are specially 
interesting because they show that the band 
was really a survival from a time when the 
heroic methods of fighting were still in vogue 
and might therefore be attributed by 
Euripides without difficulty to the heroic 
period. 

Finally, when we remember that Amphia- 
raus had fled from before the walls of Thebes 
through the district of Oropus where the 
Athenians sought refuge after Delium, and 
that according to the legend he disappeared 
at Psaphis (Strabo, 6 399, Philostratus Jm- 
agines i. 26, 3), we see what opportunities 
Euripides had for connecting the battle of 
Delium with the story of the Seven and how 
cle:erly he availed himself of these opportu- 
nities. 

It has been made an objection to the play 
that it has no action. That is true. But 
the Athenian absorbed in reviewing the 
history of his own time unrolled before him 
with only a change of names would not have 
felt this any more than he would have felt 
it in the Persae. The play is—as the frag- 
ment of the describes it—an éyxwpuov 
’A@nvov and a much more skilful one than 
the Persae. It was easy for Aeschylus to 
make his panegyric after a great triumph ; it 
required much greater skill to do so after a 
great defeat. It is not in either case the 
highest form of dramatic art. But Euripi- 
des desired not only to praise Athens, He 
had a policy to support and a lesson to convey 
to his countrymen and, such being his aim, he 
could not have taken better means to attain 


it. 
P. Gites, 


THE PLOT OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


Dr. Verratt’s brilliant and ingenious 
introduction to the Agamemnon opens up a 
question which it will take time to decide 
upon. Having been much discontented for 
a long time with the plot of the play as we 
have all been taught it, I at any rate am 
glad to have something set before me which 


satisfies such modest demands as_ the 
aesthetic feeling of every reader makes with 
regard to the construction, or the skeleton, 
of a tragedy. It is in the hope that the 
following considerations may do something to 
further elucidate this difficult matter that I 
submit them to the reader. 
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Dr. Verrall lays great stress, as we all 
know, on the beacons, a feature of the play 
before inexplicable. Now it has never, [ 
think, been pointed out in this connexion 
that in another story of the voyage home 
from Troy beacons play an important and 
disastrous part. Nauplius, the father of 
Palamedes, in revenge for his son’s death, 
lighted false beacons and so caused the 
returning fleet to suffer shipwreck. Accor- 
ding again to the Scholiast on Lycophron’s 
Alexandra, 1093, NavaAws ev 
tov tH Tpoiay Kat pev 
Aiyic6w So then in one story 
Nauplius and his beacons (cp. Lycophron 
1096) are connected with the adultery of 
Aegisthus and Clytemnestra to bring about 
the ruin of the fleet and of Agamemnon ; in 
the other story, that of Aeschylus, or of Dr. 
Verrall if you like, beacons and the adul- 
terous pair are connected for the ruin of 
Agamemnon. This is hardly an accidental 
coincidence. 

Again, Aeschylus must have known the 
story of Nauplius. For Nauplius was one 
of the characters of the Noécro. piv dé 
eynuev [6 Navrdus], ds pev of 
tpayixol A€yovot, ds 6 
voorovs ypawas, PAvpav. Apollodorus Bibl. 
I. 2 (page 40 Teubner ed.), And the story 
of the shipwreck was told in the Néoro. 
d@ mepi ras Kadypidas wérpas 
xeysov, says the Chrestomathia of Proclus, in 
the epitome of the Néora. It is no great 
assumption then that the beacon of Nauplius 
was a familiar story in the time of Aeschylus; 
at any rate it is more likely that he adapted 
this beacon story to his own ends than that 
there were two independent stories about 
beacons. 

Can the beacon, one may ask, be doing 
double duty? Is it both a signal to Clytem- 
nestra to be ready, and a false fire to destroy 
the Greek fleet? Aeschylus does not suggest 
this and it seems improbable, though it 
would give extra point to rip xai @dAacoa in 
Agam, 656. Rather he prefers to make the 
beacon help in destroying Agamemnon in 
another way than in the old story, he or the 
authority he follows. He keeps the signal 
because it was in the legend, but drops 
Nauplius because he is not wanted and is 
better away. 


If Dr. Verrall is right the conspirators 
had information from Troy. Why then 
watch for a year? They need not have 
begun watching till they heard of the capture 
of Troy. The inconsistency is that (1) they 
had news continually, (2) they fear they may 
be taken unawares. This comes of the epic 
story being transplanted. Homer naturally 
supposes they have no news, and he sets a 
oxords. Aeschylus naturally supposes they 
have news but keeps the cxo7ds all the same, 
and leaves the inconsistency to look after 
itself as Sophocles does with much worse 
ones in Oedipus Rex. If he had troubled 
himself about it, he would have made the 
pvAag only have been looking out for a week 
or two, but it is no wonder that he prefers the 
Homeric year. 

If we are to fill up the story in all its 
details we must suppose that watch was kept 
by day as well as by night, for a fleet is 
more likely to return by day of the two. 
But if the story said they returned by night, 
why should the poet trouble himself further ? 

Dr. Verrall justly lays stress on and 
defends line 1644 : 


ovk abrds nvdpifes, ody 


In further defence it may be observed that 
this line is a reminiscence of Homer A. 409: 
éxra oiv ovAopevy adoxw. In both the point 
is the same, that Aegisthus devised the plot 
with the help of Clytemnestra. 

The great difficulty in Dr. Verrall’s view 
seems to be the dvAag. The Homeric watch- 
man knows perfectly what he is about ; why 
does the Aeschylean play a part he does not 
understand ? It is due, I think, to the Attic 
irony, which is powerfully developed in his 
joy at what he supposes the sign of his 
master’s success while it is really the sign of 
his ruin, and in his being the unconscious 
instrument, like Emilia, of what he least 
wishes. 

The great speech in which the beacons are 
described may well have had a special 
interest for the audience, which would ex- 
cuse its falsity, if a Aapradnpopia were to 
take place that evening after the tragedies 
were over. Clytemnestra herself speaks of 
it as a 

Puarr. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CLAUSES FOLLOWING EXPRESSIONS OF 
EXPECTATION IN GREEK. 


In a note on Babrius ix, 2, discussing the 
constructions following expressions of 
‘hoping’ in Greek, Mr. Rutherford has done 
good service in removing one of the few 
tares which have cropped up in the wheat of 
Mr. Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses,. itself 
indeed a zAnpys. Mr. 
Rutherford there points the distinction 
between examples like éAvioas and 
éorw In the former a future form 
of the inf. is required, because the inf. is 
oblique and so stands for a fut. indic. of the 
direct ; but in the latter, where the inf. is 
substantival, the pres. or aor. (without dv) 
may stand—indeed the full form éAmis éore 
rod often occurs, as Thue. ii. 56, «is 
€Arida rod éXeiv. It appears however 
that Mr. Rutherford has overlooked another 
form, in which, though the governing phrase 
is verbal etc., not substantival éAris 
éor etc.), the governed infinitive may still 
be substantival, and therefore does not 
necessarily take the mark of future time. 
We refer to those cases in which the inf. 
has no subject expressed. There is the same 
difference between éAvifw oe ‘1 hope 
that you will come,’ and éAriLw jew, ‘I hope 
to come,’ as there is between ce 
‘he says that you came,’ and BovAera: édbeiv, 
‘he wishes to come.’ All this may seem 
very elementary, and indeed Mr. Goodwin 
has already stated quite clearly (p. 14) ‘the 
Greek makes no more distinction than the 
English between éAzife. todro ‘he 
hopes to do this,” and éArifer rodro roujoew, 
“he hopes that he shall do this.”’ What, 
however, he does not appear to point out 
with sufficient emphasis is, that if the infin. 
had a subject expressed, only the latter of 
these forms would be admissible in Attic : 
when the inf. has no subject, either form 
may stand. Hence, we venture to think, 
his remarks on p. 33 (§ 23, 2) lack precision. 
Both 7a pact po (Ar. Nub. 
1180) and dxdcacbai daci por (id. 1141) are 
good Greek : but the latter means, not ‘they 
say they will bring an action against me,’ 
but ‘they speak of bringing an action 
against me.’ Cf. Pl. Zuthyd. 278 C. 
yap émdeiEacGa.—an idiomatic use, which has 
come down from forms like Hes. Op. 455, 
‘speaks of making,’ and Hom. J//. 13, 666, 
ydp ot — ‘announced 
him a perishing.’ These and similar con- 


structions after voile, bat, ppova, 
edxouat etc. are idiomatic survivals from the 
fuller predication once conveyed by these 
verbs, ‘I am minded for,’ etc., to which the 
original use of the inf. as a dative naturally 
accommodated itself. The instances of this 
use are therefore most frequent in the 
earlier stage of the language: cf. J/. 2, 401, 
eixduevos Odvardv te pvyeiv, ‘for an escape,’ 
18, 497, 6 pév edyero ravr’ drododva (‘to pay 
all’) 6 & dvatvero pydev (‘refused to 
receive anything’). Compare éeAmero xidos 
(1. 12, 407) with vias éverpy- 
(15, 701); so Xenophon can say 
oxdpevos py (An. 1, 22) or iréoxero 
pyxaviy (Cyr. iv. 1, 21), Similarly, 
Il. 3, 98, dpovéw 
’Apyeiovs kal Tp@as, ‘I am minded for the 
Argives and Trojans being separated.’ Hence 
the same construction follows duvyu, oaths, 
which are of the nature of formulae, tending 
to preserve archaic constructions, Od. 4, 
256, cpoce pr pev avadjvar, Hdt. 5, 106, 
py ‘These and 
similar passages seem to have been quite 
needlessly altered by recent editors against 
the best MSS. e.g. Zl. 20, 84, dwerai &s— 
irioxeo, AxiAAjos évavriBiov where 
the pres. inf. seems sound, being in app. to 
ds, ‘the threats you undertook, namely, the 
fighting,’ 21, 477 eixopévov—modenifew. Cf. 
22, 119: yepovovov dpxov py Te Kara- 
kpvwew, add’ avdiya mévta Sacacbat, 
where Mr. Leaf says the aor. ‘cannot be 
right,’ although in 235 vodo 
he rightly adheres to the MSS. reading. 
Several instances also occur in Attic 
writers, where the MSS. authority seems 
challenged without reason. Thus in all the 
Thucydidean passages cited by Mr. Ruther- 
ford (1, 11; 4, 24; 4, 80; 5, 28; 7, 21), 
the inf. has no subject, and the aor. or pres. 
may therefore stand as well as the fut. And 
4, 13, in which he finds especial difficulty, 
illustrates Thucydides’ usage particularly 
well, éAmicavres Teixos piv 
dmoBacews padvora otons pyxavais. 
Here, as he says, ‘ €A7uavresin the first case 
means believe, but for the second clause 
hope’ ; hence he suggests padior’ av. But 
it may be observed that éA¢civy, which has no 
subject, needs not be oblique, and édzicas 
éXeiv, ‘hoping to capture,’ presents no diffi- 
culty at all. (Soin Eur. H. F. 746, 
& Tabeiv, we do 
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not think ‘ Euripides wrote av 
Thucydides rather affects the double con- 
struction illustrated above. Shilleto has 
well explained this use at ii. 3, évouioav 
erBeuevor padiws Kparnoa, comparing iv. 127, 
vopiocavres hevyew Te aitov Kal 
diapbe(peav, ‘ thinking he was in flight and to 
destroy him.’ Yet recent editors have altered 
the reading of passages where just the same 
use reappears : vii. 42, 3, 6 d¢ Anpooberys... 
vopicas ovx olov te elvar SuatpiBew, ovde 
maQetv drep 6 Nixias érafev, ‘thinking 
delay out of the question, and not being 
minded to fall into the same trap as Nicias 
had fallen into.’ This construction must be 
distinguished from cases like ii. 54, 2: rv 
emtxeipnow ed’ re v at, 
Bovdjra...xai yiyveo Oat, 
‘thinking “the attack rests with me, and 
that’s the best time for it,””’ where we have 
the oblique of the ‘vivid’ form, which ap- 
pears in iv. 10, 3, rod ywpiov 76 dvaguBarov 
npétepov vopilw (6) pevovtwv 
yéyverac: cf. Shilleto ad i. 127, 1. Both 
usages are united in iv. 24, 4: 
padius kal opav Ta 
mpaypata yiyveo@at, ‘hoping to capture 
Rhegium with ease, and “then we are 
safe”’; iv. 9,2, Oat aitors 


Hyetro Te Bracapévors 
Td xwpiov yi yveo- 
Oat, ‘thinking to entice them to be eager 
(Goodwin, p. 42) and that, if the enemy 
force a landing, the place is in their power’ ; 
iv. 117, 1, vopioavres pev odk dv Tov 
Bpaciday over... 
exalt EvpBAvac ta ‘thinking B. 
would not...and intending to make peace.’ 
For a similar idiom in Latin cf. ‘ facere dix- 
erunt,’ ‘ putas posse,’ etc. (Roby 1345). 

We venture then, to dissent from Mr. 
Monro (H. G. 235), ‘the notion of future 
time may be given by an aorist or present 
inf.’ as well as from Mr. Rutherford (Babr. 
that ‘ well-known and acknow- 
ledged errors of copying’ are needed to 
account for ‘apparent exceptions to the 
legitimate construction,’ which we would 
state as follows: éAmifw ete. followed by an 
ace. and inf. takes the same construction as 
any other ‘verb of reporting’; when 
followed by a simple inf., that inf. may 
either be oblique, in which case it takes the 
tense of the direct form, or ‘prolative,’ i.e. 
a direct object, in which case it may be pres. 
or aor., and will not denote time (pres., past 
or fut.) at all. 

W. T. Lenprvum. 


ON THE ANCIENT LAW OF SEARCHING FOR STOLEN PROPERTY. 


Gatus, in dealing with the actio prohibiti 
Jurti (IIL. 189 et seg.), says that the Twelve 
Tables enacted (Tab. VIII. 1. 15) ‘ut qui 
quaerere velit, nudus quaerat, linteo cinctus, 
lancem habens.’ In discussing this, he says 
‘quid sit linteum quaesitum est: sed verius 
est, aliquod consuti genus esse, quo necess- 
ariae partes tegerentur.’ He mentions two 
explanations of the lanx only to condemn 
them. But Festus gives a third without 
remark: ‘lance et licio (i.e. linteo licio) 
dicebatur apud antiquos, quia qui furtum 
ibat quaerere in domo aliena, licio cinctus 
intrabat, lancemque ante oculos tenebat 
propter matrumfamilias aut virginum prae- 
sentiam.’ Those who accept this explanation 
of lanx say that it was held before the 
eyes that the searcher might not be recog- 
nized. Now I believe this law is the outcome 
of a primitive custom of searching naked 
for stolen property. For the sake of decency, 
the barest covering was added, but such that 
nothing could possibly be secreted in it. 
The theft in these cases was counted as 


‘manifest’ (Gelly xi, 18, 9), which shows 
that this law is the outcome of a state of 
things in which the injured man took the 
law into his own hands and struck while his 
blood was hot. (See Maine’s Ancient Law, 
p. 379). Now whatever the meaning and 
use of this lanx, common sense demands 
that a man who goes to search for stolen 
property should have his hands free, and I 
fail to see how a man quits the indecent for - 
the decent state by holding a perforated 
plate before his face. I believe that in 
place of lancemque ANTE OCULOS TENE- 
BAT, which the stupid epitomizer of Festus 
gives, the original ran lancemque A LINTEO 
SUSPENDEBAT. Thus Festus took the 
covering to consist of a girdle suspending a 
lanx. Whether Festus’ explanation rests 
on any better authority than those rejected 
by Gaius, who can say? But the fact that 
he had an explanation which satisfied him 
sets up a strong presumption that it was, 
not necessarily the true one, but a rational 
one. Therefore the folly of it as it now 
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appears in the text is probably due not to 
Festus the lexicographer, but to Paulus the 
epitomizer. 

In the parallel passage in Plat. Laws 954 
pupav av ris Te Tap étwoir, yepvos 
XitwvicKov éxwv alworos... oitw wpar, 
C. Hermann is probably wrong in bracketing 
# as spurious. This is from an old law, and 


in early language neither yuyvds nor nudus © 


bore the secondary meaning they afterwards 
acquired, viz. ‘wearing only the tunica.’ 
Thus in Homer (Od. 6, 222) a man is 
ashamed to appear yupvds, but (Od. 14, 489) 
not ashamed to appear oioxitwv. The dis- 
tinction is sometimes kept up in Attic, 
sometimes lost. Thuc. 1, 6 in contrasting 
with diaLopara exovres keeps it. 
So does Demosthenes in 21 § 216 puxpod 
yupvos év yevérOa, by inserting 
pixpod. Moreover Plato’s searcher is not to 
wear a girdle ; but when yuuvds and pudus 
mean ‘ without the ivariy,’ they still imply 
that the girdle is retained, as in Vergil’s 


‘nudus ara,’ where nudus means ‘ wearing 
the tunica succincta,’ and in Dem. 54 § 9 
yupvos, otro 8 w@xovto 
AaBovres. Hence in Plato there is a contrast 
between yvpvds and dfworos. The Greeks 
qualified the original requirement of com- 
plete nudity in one way, the Romans in 
another. In Aristoph. Clouds 497 (Soer. 
Socr. ov« elorvevat vopilerat. 
Streps. ad)” oixt pupdowv cirépxopat), 
there isa play on the two meanings of yupvds, 
Strepsiades in and dwpdocwv under- 
standing Socrates to mean that he will have 
to take off girdle and yirwv as well as ipdriov. 
I venture to doubt whether Westermann 
and Sandys rightly quote Lysist. 150 év rots 
xttavious yupvai to illustrate Dem. 54 § 9, 
since in the Lysistrata yupvds, as in the law 
before us, has its original sense, the xitwvia 
being transparent. 
E. C, Marcwant. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE TEXT OF PLATO'S THEAETETUS. 


149 D.—xai piv cai ddotcal ye ai pata 
dappaxia kai éradovoat eyeipeav Te Tas 
adivas Kat padOaxwrépas, av BovdAwvrae 
kai tikrew Te 01) Tas Kal veov 
; 

The words véov ov are generally held to be 
corrupt : Schanz gives no fewer than four- 
teen emendations of different critics, besides 
his own. Of these perhaps the best is 
Heindorf’s déov: certainly the worst is 
Naber’s xai vavov av I conjecture 
for véov ov: ef. Eur. Andr. 355—6 jets yap 
ei civ waida dappaxevouev, kal vn ddv €€ap- 
Brotpev x.7.X. 

155 E.—yapw otv por oor dvdpds, 
paddAov avdpav dvopacrav THs Siavoias 
GAnGeav 
QuTwv ; 

The situation is this. Socrates humorously 
pretends that the true meaning of Protagoras’ 
mavtwy pétpov avOpwros has been intention- 
ally hidden away, being communicated to 
his pupils only in cumerd. If we look closely 
at the passage, we shall see that the 
metaphor is from the chase: this is clearly 
the meaning of owedepevvyowpar: cf. 
Homer Odyssey xix 435—436 oi 8’ és Bjocav 
ixavov pd dp’ aitav ép€v- 
va@vresx_ves may, But what of the final 
aitav? Except by Campbell, the word is 


regarded as corrupt by nearly every critic, 
as a glance at Schanz’s apparatus criticus 
will shew. 

Campbell suggests two explanations: 
either to take atrév as recapitulatory of 
dvopav dvopacrav, or to make the word 
depend on é in ovvegepevvyowpat. Neither 
explanation seems consistent with the luci- 
dity of Plato’s style. Madvig and Kreyen- 
biihl suggest and respectively : 
they areright in so far as they see that a parti- 
ciple is required, and Kreyenbiihl has done 
well in selecting one with associations of 
the chase. Plato perhaps wrote dvrov, from 
the words épevvyowpat aitav being from 
the end of a hexameter. Fragments of 
poetry are frequently imbedded in the 
Platonic writings ; some will be pointed out 
later in this very dialogue. Translate : 
‘will you be grateful to me then, if with a 
halloo I help you to ferret from its lair 
etc.’ The words accord 
well with Socrates’ hilarious mood: and 
Plato’s fondness for the ‘ venatory metaphor’ 
is well known (e.g. Republic iv 432 BE). 

156 D.—<écov padi, ev aire al 
mpos TH Kivnow ioxet Kat 
yerve, Ta be yervopeva Garre éoriv. 
peperar yap kal ev gopa aitav Kivyots 
mépukev. 
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The difficulties of this passage are well 
known. Plato is describing the 
theory of perception. aia@nots and aicOyrdv 
are declared to be the product of the inter- 
action between the ego (operating through the 
organ of sense) and the object. Now each of 
these, the ego, the object, the aie@yois and 
the aigOyrov, is a xivyois or mode of change : 
the two former being slow, the two latter fast 
xwyoes. It is this which the words quoted 
are meant to bring out, and even as they 
stand the meaning is clear, but the expres- 
sion is faulty, as the editors (including 
Campbell) admit. Cornarius supplies after 
the second ovrw 5) a long clause in which he 
completely mistakes Plato’s meaning: see 
Campbell’s note. Read, by transposition 
and omitting yap after ra 
péperar ev opa aitrav 
<xai> ottw éariv. The whole 
sentence is then a perfect balance. With év 
7G Kal mpos TA Thy Kivyow 
contrasts péperar ev airdv 7 
kivnows Tépuxev, and to dcov pev ov Bpadi, 
ovTw dy Oarrw éoriv forms the right antithe- 
sis. The words gépetat év airav Kivy- 
ows wépuxev perhaps formed in the archetype 
a single line which fell out and and was 
restored after Odrtw eoriv as a clause of 
reason, with ydp instead of xai. 

162 E.—r@ @ «i 
@cddwpos 7 GAAos Tis THY yewmeTpaY Xpwuevos 
yewperpeiv, agvos évds povov av ein. 

The words ovd’ évds podvov have rightly 
proved a stumbling-block: Bonitz suggests 
ovd’ évds Adyov,Madvig oidevds pvod, Naber 
Mavov. Read oid’ évds vopov, and understand 
the phrase agwos évds vopov as a Sicilian 


proverb, meaning ‘ not worth a single groat.’ 
Plato may well have brought the proverb 
with him from Sicily or lower Italy, where 
vo#os Was common in this sense : see Head’s 
Historia Numorum p. 55 and compare 
Epicharmus Frag. 93 (Ahrens) xapvf 
mpia por vd Kaddv. 

168 E.—ri 3€; 0d roddGv Tor 
peyddous éxévTwv dpewvov av éraxoAov- 
Onoee Adyw ; 

The words peydAous taéxywvas éxovtwv have 
manifestly a hexametrical rhythm. Perhaps 
there is an allusion to some such line as 
dgios pis dvip ToAAGY Tovywvas éxovTwr. 

169 C.—zavrws ri repi cipappévyy, 
qv ov érexAwons, Set éheyyopevov. 

The insertion of av after jv is needless, for 
the words clearly refer to some fragment of 
dramatic poetry. The poetic dvarAjva: and 
especially ériuxAwoys, together with the semi- 
poetic eipappevn, make this inference obvious, 
and I believe we have here an allusion to 
some such lines as those of Cleanthes : 


ayou p’ & Zed ov 

KaKos yevopuevos, ovdev Frrov efopat. 
(apud Epictet. Man. 53.) 


Addressing himself to destiny, some 
character in a Greek play (most probably by 
Euripides) may have said : 

GAN’ 
cipappevyy yap hv érudwon 
TavTws . dvatAjvat xpedv. 


J. ADAM. 


NOTES ON GREEK MSS. IN ITALIAN LIBRARIES. 


(Continued from Vol. III. page 352.) 


THE following article contains notes taken 
down in Rome and elsewhere in the earlier 
half of the year 1889, during a journey in 
Italy under the Craven Trust. Their com- 
parative scantiness may perhaps be excused 
by the circumstance that the writer had 
begun to devote his time to a definite philo- 
logical object, which allowed him only occa- 
sionally to note down points of general 
interest. It has seemed worth while to 
print them, without waiting for a possible 
opportunity of completion, partly because so 
many Italian libraries have so little chance 
of possessing a printed catalogue that any 


information concerning them must for some 
time to come possess value, and also to spare 
future travellers the trouble of investiga- 
ting out-of-the-way collections that have 
been more or less completely looked through 
by the writer. 

The writer desires to take this occasion of 
expressing his obligations to the authorities 
of the Public Libraries of Pistoia, Lucca 
and Siena. It may be well also to say 
definitely, what few people now would be 
inclined to believe, that there are no Greek 
MSS. in the University Library at Pisa. 
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BIBLIOTECA VALLICELLIANA. 


An account of the steps by which the 
library of 8. Maria in Vallicella acquired its 
books may be read in Blume, iii. p. 161 sg. 
The Greek MSS., taken by themselves, do 
not afford much indication of ownership ; 
occasional references occur to the Portu- 
guese Achilles Statius, the so-called founder 
of the library, and to other XVIth cen- 
tury personages, such as Fulvio Orsini and 
Cardinal Sirleto. These I have gathered 
together, wherever they were met. The 
collection is not of very great importance, 
although the notes that I give here do not 
fairly represent it. I wish to reiterate this, 
lest any one should be deterred from examin- 
ing the library by the thought that its con- 
tents had been exhausted. There is a full 
but somewhat inconvenient MS. catalogue of 
Greek MSS. Facsimiles of seven MSS. may 
be found in Blanchinus, Zvangelium Quad- 
ruplex, Romae 1748. 


1, A. 25. A Larin Ms. or Curysosrom adversus 
Vituperatores vitae monasticac, to which is prefixed 
one quinion, being 10 pages, of a xvth cent. vellum 
MS. of EuriPrIpEs, containing Blos edprmidov, hypothe- 
sis and Hecusa 1—327. It is in the hand of John 
Rhosus. 

2. B. 86. s. xii. On f. 1517. in a monocondylion, 
iepduovaxos, 228v. yewpyios eypape Tod 

Atou, 

3, B. 70. bomb. ff. 91s. xiv. 
inc. v. 187, S.c. TH., PERSAE. 

4, B. 115. bomb. s. xiv. Gzoreius PIsIDIUS DE 
IMPERIO CONSTANTINOPOLITANORUM, etc. At beg. 
Fulvius Ursinus dono dedit | Achilli Statio Lusitano. 

5, C. 8. chart. s. xv. Opuscuna CAESARII; at the 
end, év povveuBaoln eyéyparro. On the last page, 
— DC. annos fuisse putat Card. Sirletus et valde 


mG. C. 28. chart. s. xvi. contains lists of MSS. be- 
longing to Sirleto and to the Ecclesia Trevirensis. 

61. s. xv. GospELs. At end, 7d réAos fee 
Tis mapovons mutibos kyyedos Bieypdaro 

8, C. 29. chart. s,xvi. Phorm, IULIANI 
f. 54, at end of Photius, ex codice no. xxix. 38 Biblio- 
thecae Sfortanae, Romae in Die 8 Februarii MDC. 
anno Jubilaci; at end of Julian, omnia quae in hoc q 
sunt in exemplari Ant. Augustini desunt, ego tran- 
seripsi ex codice vaticano die 26 Februarii 1588. 

9, D. 43. membr. 11 x 83, ff. 85s. xi. according to 
the Index. S. Grecort DraLoct (Latin). 
At the end, 2 ff. in Greek, concerning which a note 
at the beginning says In fine hujus Voluminis sunt 
duae Paginae perantiqui Codicis Graect quae Indicem 
incerti operis continent. They are in the hand of 
Paul, Abbott of Grotta Ferrata, the writer of the MS. 
Grott. Ferr. B. a. i. of the year 986. See ‘Notes on 
Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts,’ Oxford 1889, 
pp- 33, 34. 

10. E. 29. membr. s. x. Dion. AREOPAG., 
= scholia, in a fine minuscule hand above the 

e. 

11, F. 10. membr. 9§ x 64 in., ff. 252, 27 ll. qua- 
ternions s. x. contains CANoNs, S. BASIL AND OTHERS’ 
EPISTLES ON THE CANONS. Handsome minuscule 
above the line, small semiuncial scholia. A leaf of 
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contemporary minuscule from another book is in- 
serted at the beginning. 

12, F. 16. chart. s. xv. contains ff. 2-44 VAR. ECCL., 
45-52 IL1aD K 332-3 467, 53-60 ArisToPH. ACH. 
661-893, 61 sg. Hestop O. D. Scur. Her. 
with Scholia. 

8. F. 17. membr. EvANGELIA, al. a. 1330, very 
=e written in the xiith century style. At 
end, 

lepedo 6 iovd. 8 ivd. vy 
érovs swAH [1330] 

14, F. 25. membr. s. xvi. contains ff. 64-71, 
Aristopn. Piurus 1-55. 

15, F. 59. 2s. xv. Curysosrom. On the filyleaf, 
in a different hand to that of the text, some verses 
cis thy aylay Tis Kolunow, after which, 
Habui a Card. Sirletto repertum in libro ut aiebat | 
scripto abhine ceccecece. annos litteris grandibus | 
addendum ad in libro. There is 
a reference to Sirleto also in F. 59. 1 

16, F. 47. membr. 74x 44 in., ff, 547, 29 
quaternions, s, x. contains CANONS, written in a 
beautiful small minuscule. 

17, 68. chart xv.—xvi. has at the end two lines of 
cryptography. 

18, F. 83. 


no 
GRAMM. ff. 50 on f. 50 iw orparnyds @ypaper rd 
BiBrlov | 6 kvOnpiorns. 


chart. s. xvi. GEORGII SCHOLARII 


ARCHIVIO DI SAN PIEtRo. 


By the permission of the Chapter of S. 
Peter's, and with the kind assistance of Don 
Pietro Wenzel and Don Giovanni Silvestri 
I spent a morning among the MSS. that are 
preserved in the Chapter Library of S%. 
Peter’s. I subjoin notes of two manuscripts 
that I noticed more particularly. 


], C. 152. chart. xv. 84x 6 in. 
ff. 1—94 ArtstopH. PLuT. from v. 206, CLoupDs, 
with scholia and interlin. glosses. Hrs. THEOG. c. 
schol., followed by the HomiLiEs oF SCHOLARIUS 
GENNADIUS, and other ecclesiastical matter. 
At the end : 
of mapdvres Adyou ral navbves 
dia Tov mapa Tov év 
Kupod kal mpwrogvyyéAou TAY 
n 
iov 
eypap. map’ TOU auapTwAod Kal 


Twyuavv”s. 

_ similar inscriptions in different parts of the 
book. 

9, H. 45. membr. 9x7 in., ff. 308, s. xiii. 
palimpsest, very damaged, contains GALEN, part 
of his works. 

At the end, partly i in —_— writing, rod 
pirocdpou Kupod pirarydbov. 


Pisrora. 


R. Lickto 


1, A. 55. membr. 104 x 64, ff. 225, 35 11, s. xv. 
contains the ILntap; without scholia. Initials of 
books illuminated, and a picture of Homer at the beg. 
In the same hand as the next. Two inscriptions in 
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Latin, on f. 1 and at the end, I was unable even with 
the Librarian’s help to decipher. 

9, A. 24. THEocRITUS AND HEsrop, in the same 
hand as A 55; with the subscription Tépya Oeoxpirov 

The hand is plain and rather poor. 

Upon Sozomenus, and the donation of books of 
which these two MSS, are part, reference may be 
made to Zaccaria, Bibliotheca Pistoriensis 1752 yp. 
29 sq. The other Greek MSS. that are mentioned in 
the inventory, <b. p. 44, were not shown tome. The 
Liceo possesses a good MS. Catalogue by Vittorio 
Capponi, 1873. 


Lucca. 
R. Brstioteca Pussiica. 


1, 1387. chart. s. xv. Proctvs on Prat. Tr. 

9. 2502. s. xv. Psatrer. At beg. 00 7d 
vedplrou mévos. 

3, 1424. chart. s. xv. Evuriprpes Hec. Evectr. 
Belonged to Cesare Lucchesini, as did most of these 
MSS. 

4, 1254. The notebook of some scholar. 

5, 1427. chart. s. xv. PHAL. 
Epp., Fastes, Hestop O. D. au. In various hands. 

6, 1426. chart. xv. Agsop. On the vellum cover, 
Iste liber est mei Caroli S. Joannis andre | despiglatis 
Civis flor :— 

7, 2335. Cicrronis Somnium Scrip. ET AEsop. 
GRAECE. a. 1767. 

Aariwior) werappacbels | Kad ypadets mapa | ppaynioxov 
taveplou | Boyy! tis | Evvaywyis tis Mntpbs | Tod 


Geod | ev Neawdaer | 
8, 1375. A comMEDY, 
Agostino Ricchi, s, xvii. 


ITALIAN AND GREEK, by 


SIENA. 


R. Brsiioteca Puss.ica. 


1, GospEts IN GREEK. Membr. 14412, 23 
1l., signed quaternions, s. xi.-xii. ; illuminated and 
splendidly bound in boards covered with silver-gilt 
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lates with pictures in enamel. Said to have come 
Nes the imperial chapel at Constantinople. 

9. I. ix. 3. chart. s. xvi. contains Arscu. S.c. TH. 
Hom. Barracu., Mvusarus, HER. ET 
LEAND. (part). 

3. I. ix. 4. membr. s. xv. Hxestop, O. D. THEo«. 
Scur. Her., THEocr. (part). Unsigned, 
but in the hand of John Scutariota. 

4, H. vi. 9. membr. s. xvi. PLUTARCH epi 
piradeagids. At beg. Luzio Borghesi. 

Two other MSS. are of the xviiith century and 
unimportant. 


INDEX. 
DATEs. 


1330, Vall. 13. 
1588, Vall. 8. 
1600, Vall. 8. 


ScrIBEs. 


Angelus Vall. 7. 

Georgius Eliae, Vall. 2. 

John Rhosus, Vall. 1. 

John Scutariota, Siena 3. 

John Strategus Cytheriota, Vall. 18. 
Michael xadAd@eros Vall. 13. 
Neophytus, Lucca 2. 

[Paul, of Grotta Ferrata, Vall. 9.] 
Sozomenus, Pistoia 1, 2. 


OWNERS etc. 


Agostino, Antonio, Vall. 8. 
Bonghi, Francesco Xaverio, Lucca 7. 
Borghesi, Luzio, Siena 4, 
Toachim, hieromon, Vall. 2. 
Lucchesini, Cesare, Lucca 3 ete. 
Monembasia, Vall. 5. 
Orsini, Fulvio, Vall. 4. 
Philagathus, S. Peter's 2. 
Tlwyuavvh (archbishopric), S. Peter’s 1. 
Ricchi, Agostino, Lucca 7. 
Sforza (library), Vall. 8. 
Silvestro (rpwroctyneAAos of Jerusalem), S. Peter’s 1. 
Sirleto, Vall. 5, 6, 15. 
Spigliati, Carlo san Giovanni Andrea, dei, Lucca 6. 
Trevirensis, ecclesia, Vall. 6. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


TUCKER'S SUPPLICES OF AESCHYLUS. 


The Supplices of Aeschylus, a revised text 
with Introduction, Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary and Translation, by T. G. 
Tucker, M.A., Professor of Classical Phil- 
ology in the University of Melbourne, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London, Macmillan and Co. 1889. 8vo. 
pp. xxxvii, 228. 10s. 6d. 


Tus edition gives proof of many virtues: 
common sense, alert perception, lucidity of 
thought, impatience of absurdity, a rational 
distrust of MS. tradition, anda masculine taste 
in things poetical. The learner who attacks 
the play with this commentary will find un- 
failing help by the way and acquire much 


information before his journey’s end. ‘The 
old miserable experiences of the classical 
student who wants to understand what he 
reads, his lonely fights with difficulties 
whose presence the editor has never ap- 
prehended, his fruitless quest of a meaning 
in notes where the editor has rendered Greek 
nonsense into English nonsense and gone on 
his way rejoicing, are not repeated here. 
Here on the contrary is a commentator who 
shares the reader’s difficulties, rescues him 
from some of them, warns him of some ex- 
isting unperceived, and to tell the truth 
invents a good many where none exist. 

It is Prof. Tucker’s main concern, as it 
must be for an editor of this play, to find 
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out what. Aeschylus wrote; and his ad- 
ministration of this province will decide the 
value of the book as an original contribution 
to learning. He has introduced into the 
text, I reckon roughly, about 200 conjectures 
of his own. It is thecritic’s chief duty, and 
should be his chief pleasure, to commend what 
is good ; so I begin with four emendations 
which I should call quite certain. 

115 (as if our studies were not yet enough 
perplexed with conflicting numerations Mr. 
Tucker has invented a new one: I ignore 
this and cite according to Dindorf). rovaira 
pehea Opeopeva éyw Avyéa Bapéa daxpv- 
omer, in Up, 
yoo pe tz. Whether this means conspi- 
cuous for or among dirges, neither suits, and 
Dindorf is obliged to translate decens, aptus, 
i.e. to render éumperns as if it were 
mys. Mr. Tucker writes which I 
find most convincing: the sense is just what 
one looks for and the error of a common 
type. 
121. wodAake 8 Sv Aakidt AL 
Ht Swovia xadvrrpa: in the repetition 
at 133 aivocw 7. At first this looks like 
Aivowww 7, but since 4 is not at all appropriate 
they conjecture or «ai: Mr. 
Tucker however comparing Cho. 27 dAwé- 
POopor Aaxides proposes 
an admirable correction. 


341—4, 
B. Bapéa ov y’ elras, dpacbat veov. 
X. GAN’ ye breporare. 
B. eizep y’ ax’ apyis Tpaypdtwv Kowwvos jv. 
X. aided ob mpipvay 


‘Yes, if she was concerned in the affair at 
first’ is nothing to the point: that Justice 
was concerned one way or the other there 
can be no manner of doubt. Or if there is 
an insinuation that the Danaids were first in 
the wrong, they cannot afford to ignore it in 
their reply. Mr. Tucker alters jv to 7, 
‘that would have force had J been originally 
concerned, but now it is no business of mine,’ 
an answer which compels the suppliants to 
shift their ground ; and we are really nearer 
the MS. than before, for in the next verse it 
gives éoreppevy: the v was transposed. 

499, 


Opdcros TéKy po 


kat 8% didrov tis ayvoias 


No recorded use of xai 57 is here in place : 
Mr. Tucker writes 754: one abbreviation of 
«ai is much confused with y, and 7dy is so 
appropriate to the sententious aorist that 
the correction, once made, is obvious. 
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favourable specimens. 154. uy, 
yevos tov : 
Wellauer’s #Avéxruroy is generally read, but 
Mr. Tucker objects that «rvmos means noise 
not merely stroke and that duBpdxruros 
xLovoxturos do not warrant 
xtuTos = : he writes with great in- 
genuity pédabp’ és orvyovper’ ds Tov 
«.7.A.: the sense is excellent and the changes 
though numerous are all easy: it must how- 
ever be remarked that the preposition és is 
not found in Aeschylus, 198. 76 pi) pdro.ov 
éx perorwv cwodpovay | irw : Mr, 
Tucker writes xatwrocwppdvwv which he 
compares with such compounds as dyvépuros 
and dxpirédupros: certainly former conjec- 
tures have small likelihood, Porson’s least of 
all. 220 sq. A. ‘Epps 08’ aAXos 
vopous. | X. viv eo Oda 
kypuxeverw: here éAevfepors seems quite 
irrelevant, and Mr. Tucker proposes dA)’ 
eipebeis with allusion to Hermes as the god 
of cipypata: this to be sure gives the verse 
a point, though hardly perhaps of the sort 
one looks for after the six foregoing lines. 
380. exer dpevas | dpacai re pip 
Spacai te kai tvxnv éAciv: Mr. Tucker's 
difficulties about éAciv I share to the full ; 
but when he writes Tixyy éav, to be con- 
strued closely with pi) dpdca, the result 
is not a well-balanced phrase, 405. ri ravé’ 
petadyeis 7d Sixarov ; 
a man cannot peradyeiv what he has not 
yet done, so Tournier proposes p’ ér’ dpyeis : 
Mr. Tucker’s pe rapBets seems better. 480 
8qq. ob pev, waTep yepae 
kAddous Te Tovrous all’ év dyxadas AaBov 
Bupors adddovs daypdvov éyxwpiwv | : 
an anacoluthon mended in various ways, as 
by altering ci to cod (=dpya) or te to ye 
or aly’ to aip’ or AaBov Bwpors to AaBe 
Bwpovs 7’. But Mr. Tucker further points 
out what seems to have escaped notice, 
that rovrovs cannot well be right when the 
Danaids are found still in possession of their 
xAddor at 506, and he removes two difficulties 
by the easy change of re tovrovs to rovovrous. 
632. Geoi dioyeveis, kAvour’ edxraia yéver yxeEov- 
gas: yévet Seems quite harmless, but in M it 
is corrected into yévy whence Mr. Tucker 
conjectures réAn, offerings: the word is 
appropriate and the error common. 834: 
certain restoration there can be none in 
this wilderness of ruin, but dveqpov’ 
for dvcqopa vai xév ought to be right. 907. 
dwAdperOa it is usual to 
read deArr’, ava£, with Robortellus, 
but Mr. Tucker’s acer?’ seems more suitable. 
924, dyow’ av, tis pH : 
this weak verse Mr. Tucker alters to padouy’ 


The following conjectures I select as 
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av ei tis p’ comparing Eur. 
And. 715 as av éxpabw | ei ris pe AVew 
kwAvoet xépas: the change cannot be called 
certain, but to me it is very attractive. 
1018. ire pav dorvdvaxtas pdxapas 
yavdevres modovxous Te Kat ot xedp’ ’"Epacivov 
mepwatovow: Mr. Tucker objects to ‘city- 
gods’ comprising both zodovxous and ot xedp’ 
’E. mepwaiovow, and writes dorvd’, dvaxras: 
the meaning of dorv however need not be 
more restricted here than in dorvyecrovoupeévas 
286: the tragedians, as Strabo viii. p. 356 
observes, often make no difference between 
burgh and land. 1063. Zeis dva€ amrocrepoin 
ydpov : this sense of the verb is unexampled, 
and Mr. Tucker’s drooréyot pot is as likely 
as Hartung’s droorpédor por. 

Among the residue of the 200 conjectures 
there may very well be some which will seem 
more probable to other critics than to me, 
but there can hardly be many. Mr. Tucker’s 
objections to the vulgate are often acute and 
true: some instances I have given; others 
are the remarks on oxorov 647 and xdvoved 
y' ds av od didn 718, and the geographical 
difficulties raised about 254—7. His altera- 
tions seldom fail to give a just and straight- 
forward meaning ; and the book is almost 
wholly free of those incredible emendations 
which consult the apices -codicwm and consult 
nothing else. There is indeed one extra- 
ordinary specimen of this class at 146, where 
éxovoa dogpadés is altered into 
A€xous doen’ ev "Omid. odddaca, a reading 
dependent on two fables, both invented by 
Mr. Tucker,—that Orion assaulted one of 
Artemis’ handmaids named Opis, and that 
A€xous doepva is Greek for unholy lust ; but 
this stands almost alone. What vitiates 
two thirds of Mr. Tucker’s conjectures is 
that despite his professions he takes no 
due heed to palaeographical probability. 
‘In the present work,’ says he in his preface, 
‘there have been assumed as axioms 
(iii.) that the reading substituted on conjec- 
ture must approve its claims by satisfying 
the conditions of palaeography—as a most 
natural source of the incorrect reading.’ 
But this is just what an average conjecture 
of Mr. Tucker’s does not. True, it seldom 
sets the MS. utterly at naught, and it is 
usually fortified by a parade of uncial type, 
the decorative effect of which is often 
pleasing ; but it diverges too far from the 
ductus litterarum to have any convincing 
force. Possible no doubt it is; but half-a- 
dozen alternatives are equally possible. We 
know of course that the scribes did make 
mistakes as bad as those which Mr. Tucker 
postulates ; but when such mistakes have 
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once been made they can never be corrected. 
it may be that eipyrar Adyos was the source 
of Ards, “Axpwv of Srpvpdv, 
of pixGijvar poBovpévors of 
gpevds, Sdpvutat és of diopvvpeva, ris ror’ ov of 
tis Bporav, of dvyddes, 
AaBote’ dvewrpevnv Ovpav of kadwpa kwAvovcav 
Owopevew épo ; and if the ghost of ever-living 
Aeschylus has uprisen before Mr. Tucker 
from Acherusian quarters and has begun to 
shed salt tears and to unfold in words that 
it was so, well. But if not, then such in- 
ventions may indeed convince their inventor, 
but to the cold world they are offered in 
vain. 

When Mr. Tucker’s conjectures are not 
palaeographically improbable they ure apt to 
be causeless and even detrimental. Among 
the axioms assumed in the preface are 
the following: ‘the reading in the text 
must hold its place until such cause to 
the contrary can be shewn as will satisfy 
a rigidly impartial tribunal. The onus 
probandi lies entirely with the impugner 
of the text.’ ‘The conditions of dispos- 
session are these. It must either be proved 
that the reading is an impossibility, or 
else that in point of grammar it is so ab- 
normal, or in point of relevance so mani- 
festly inappropriate, as to produce a thorough 
conviction that the MS. is in error.’ I for 
my part should call this much too strict ; 
but these are Mr. Tucker’s principles. His 
practice is something quite different: in 
practice no word, however good, is safe if Mr. 
Tucker can think of a similar word which is 
not much worse. 180 sq. dp@ xévuw, dvavdov 
ayyeAov atparod. | ov 
to: Mr. Tucker removes the stop atter 
otparod and alters ot to ov. ‘The MS. 
reading ov,’ says he, ‘causes an asyndeton 
which can only be explained by a protracted 
pause after orparod, while Danaus is awaiting 
further developments.’ Five lines later on 
we learn that ‘Danaus must have paused 
several times in this speech, commenting 
from time to time on the further progress of 
the Argives,’ so there is an end of that 
objection: proceed to the next. There is 
none. There are assertions, possibly true 
but on the editor’s principles irrelevant, that 
the new reading is better; and that is 
all. 418 sqq. Kal yevod mravdikws 
eioeBns mpocevos: prydda pa mpodds : 
Mr. Tucker removes the colon and writes 
mpodovs. The change is a mere trifle, but it 
is a trifle for the worse, since the pd’ i 
which follows tallies rather better with yx xpo- 
than with yevod zpdgevos tpodovs : and 
when Mr. Tucker says that zpodovs is given 
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on the same obvious ground as that of the 
change éxdg@s to éxdovs in 340, he quite mis- 
apprehends that obvious ground, which is, if 
I must explain it, that the question zds is 
more properly answered by a participle than 
by a finite verb. 517 dé Aaovs Evy- 
kadév éyxwpiovs | oreixw, Kowdv as dv edpe- 

Aeyew: Mr. Tucker puts a comma after 760 
and writes didagwv. Now orecxew is a neces- 
sary preliminary to évyxadciv because the 
Aaoi are away in the city, whence {vyxaAdv 
oteixw: to diddoxew it is not a necessary 
preliminary, for Danaus stands by the 
speaker’s side: better then dag than 
oreixw dddgwv. If we had I would 
not take the trouble to alter it, because 
the superiority of didéw is not worth the 
change ; but superior it is. 606. dor’ dvy- 
Bioai pe ynpaua dpei: Mr. Tucker writes 
ynparav ppeva because the dative would imply 
that it is the aged heart which makes the 
speaker grow young again, and because if we 
are to express the part or respect in which 
the rejuvenation takes place we must use the 
accusative: then y76noe dé for instance, 
means ‘he rejoiced because of his soul.’ 
935. 70 veixos 8’ év dpyvpov AaBy | EAvoev: 
it occurs to Mr. Tucker that Aafyj and 
Bday look much alike and both make sense ; 
the MS. gives one, therefore Aeschylus wrote 
the other. But this method cannot well be 
avowed, so he looks round for a stone to 
throw at Aaj, and the first that comes to 
hand is this: “AaZy is avery common word 
and always means either a handle or a grasp. 
We have no authority for treating it as= 
Anus.’ Very good; but at 674 we had these 
excellent remarks on ¢dpos (which is a very 
common word and always means tribute, and 
which we have no authority for treating as 
= dopa): ‘just as toxos and zpocodos had a 
general meaning before and besides interest 
and revenue, so dopos had a general meaning 
before and besides tribute. The special 
meaning is the only one in prose, but not in 
verse. gopd is both tax and crop, and dopos 
should be given the same values. Indeed 
weareapt to insufficiently remember thesound 
(and etymological suggestion) of Greek words 
to Greek ears. ¢dpovs= bearings and yas is 
sufficient definition.’ Why then are we not 
to say that AaBpj=taking and dpyipov is 
sufficient definition? because ddpovs has the 
luck to be a conjecture and AaByj the mis- 
fortune to stand in a MS. 961. povoppv6- 
pous Sdmous : ‘ we can hardly speak of a house 
having a pvOpds......a house cannot even meta- 
phorically have a puOpyds’: te. Mr. Tucker, 
preoccupied with the interests of his conjec- 


ture povoppipous, has omitted to look out 
pvOuds in the dictionary ; just as at 533 he 
asserts, to recommend his proposal there, 
that ‘rhythm points to a pause at yévos,’ 
forgetting that if so, then in the antistrophic 
verse 526 rhythm points to a pause in the 
middle of the word reAerarov. But when 
one hangs one’s criminals first and tries 
them afterwards, a flaw in the indictment 
is of no practical consequence. 

The emendations of scholars fare no better 
than the readings of the MS. if their place 
is wanted for a conjecture of the editor's 
own. Again and again in passages which 
we all thought had been corrected long ago 
Mr. Tucker proffers another solution, not 
better but newer, and promotes it, with 
rigid partiality, to the text. 56. yvdcerat dé 
Aoyous tis : Mr. Tucker very properly 
objects to pdxe standing alone and alters 
Aéyous to xpdvov. Can he not see that before 
we bestow a thought on this he must de- 
molish Martin’s Adyov which removes the 
difficulty so much more easily and moreover 
is clearly what the scholiast read? 74. 
deyaivovca usually amended to 
idovs: ‘ but the o preserved in M can scarcely 
be accidental’ says Mr. Tucker, and writes 
rosaivovoa poBovs: the 6, the « and the A 
can all be accidental, but not the o. 164. 
8 dyav yaperoupavovexov: Mr. Tucker 
writes yaperav It ought of 
course to be yayerav ; but apart from that, 
in what respect is this conjecture not inferior 
to the yaperas odpavévixoy of Victorius? 229. 
ovde pip “Addov | paraov airias 
mpagas rade: this is corrupt, but Mr. Tucker’s 
parawov airiay is a conjecture which has no 
excuse for existing: it means the same as 
Tournier’s airias and comes no nearer 
the MS., while Schuetz’s paraiwv airias is of 
course more probable than either. 271 sg. 
éxov dv tax’ énod rexpypia | yevos 7” av 
Kai A€you tpdcws : Robortellus emends 
: for éxov 8’ ay the second hand 
in M gives yp. éxoveay : now this second hand 
collated M throughout with its original and 
corrected it thence, and pure nonsense like 
éxoveav cannot be a conjecture: we there- 
fore take this for a foothold, write ¢xovea 8’ 
with Heimsoeth, and all is clear. The 
reader now knows how to estimate Mr. 
Tucker's assertion ‘the correction of these 
lines must start with ¢xov Sav. It is con- 
trary to all the principles of criticism that 
this should be an error for éxyovoa 8. éxwv 
is the only rational correction.’ Then he 
goes on ‘either A¢yo. or égevxouo is wrong, 
and the omission of C from the former is less 
likely than that of T from the latter.’ But 
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no: nothing in the world is more likely than 
the omission of o before 7. ‘Next, what 
rexunpia has the king given? He has made 
a statement, but he neither offers nor needs 
to offer proofs.’ First Mr. Tucker mistrans- 
lates rexunpia and then declares it corrupt on 
the strength of his mistranslation : it means 
here what it means in Ag. 352, testimony. 
All this leads up to the reading éywy 
tam’ tus ev pépe | yévos 7 ay 
ai A€you Tops: and to write 8 for 
éxov 6 dy is contrary to all the principles of 
criticism! 502. od rodverto- 
peiv xpewv : Mr. Tucker’s xdv évypBodaiow is 
well enough, only Valckenaer’s ¢vpBododow 
is much better, and Mr, Tucker finds nothing 
to say against it. 515. od edhpave 
kal mpdcowv ppevi: we all read dpéva with 
Heath, against which Mr. Tucker can only 
say that evpparve does not ‘ require’ an object: 
the rest of the note is a conscience-stricken 
apology for the demerits of his own conjec- 
for these corrupt words Mr. Tucker writes 
émituxeis oxorod ; but if we enquire why this 
is to be preferred before conjectures so much 
easier and more attractive as Turnebus’ 
or Weil’s éruxdrw the only 
reason that can be rendered is Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s: ‘Say, how has thy Beloved 
surpassed So much all others? Ske was 
mine.’ 

But to shew what Mr. Tucker can do and 
dare on behalf of his emendations the follow- 
ing example is, as King Pelasgus would say, 
ovx In 137 sqq. we read 
tedevtas év xpdvw 6 mpeup- 
evels TEuvas peya ebvas 
dvépav, dyapov dddparov éexpvyeiv. Mr. 
Tucker objects to péya and alters péya 
patpos to pe Sdwapros : ceuvas Séuapros means 
the august bride of Zeus, the zarip 
mavrortas who has just been mentioned. 
Well, this is very pretty ; but unluckily the 
lines oréppa are iterated at 151 
sqq., Where they are preceded by the mention 
not of Zeus but of Artemis, so that ceuvas 
ddpapros will there mean the august bride 
of Artemis, a discouraging result. Mr. 
Tucker’s expedient to avoid this mishap is 
of a sort that strikes criticism dumb. He 
silently prints Aéas instead of ceuvas: not as 
a conjecture, but as if it were the MS 
reading. 

Here I have given proofs enough of the 
disasters which attend us when we desist 
from the pursuit of truth to follow after 
our own inventions. Thus much it was 
necessary to say, because the many students 
who will I hope resort to this edition for 
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help and instruction must be warned that 
they will find not only what they seek but also 
a good deal which they are not to believe. 
The book however in spite of its faults is 
the most useful edition of the Swpplices we 
have. The purely explanatory part of the 
commentary does not contain very much that 
is absolutely new, and this is well; for it is 
really a far more venturesome thing, if cri- 
tics would but understand it, to propose a new 
rendering than a new reading. Among the 
most interesting notes are those on 189 
dywviwv, 472 éxmpdéw xpéos, 669 691 
apovoya, 1071 dinopov. I mention one or 
two miscellaneous points which are wrong 
or doubtful, not that I think them impor- 
tant but because the editor may like to cor- 
rect or reconsider them. 19: Mr. Tucker 
defends yévos teréXeorar by Pind. Pyth. IV 
256, yap yevos Eigdpov 
dei réd\Aero: TéAXero and reréAcorar however 
do not come from the same verb. 167: 
Mr. Tucker proposes a difficult interpretation 
because he does not observe that dixaéors 
means fitting. 400: it seems rash to con- 
jecture xdAAoiov when this adjective, so com- 
mon in prose, is found in tragedy at one 
place only and makes nonsense there. 503: 
there can be no cause for Mr. Tucker’s ren- 
dering of dyovras unless it be that a con- 
torted interpretation is better than a plain 
one. 534: by what artifice can vewoov 
evgpov’ alvov be made to mean véwoov alvov 
adore eva 556: Mr. Tucker 
supports his conjecture éyxvxdovpéva by Ovid 
met. I 730 ‘profugam per totum cirewit 
orbem’: where did he find this reading and 
how does he construe it? 604: ‘we might 
read dre no: a pyrrhic cannot 
constitute the fourth foot of an iambic 
senarius. 924: the suggestion jou 
is of course impossible : it is not certain that 
even povéapyjoerat would be used by Aeschy- 
lus. 1035: Mr. Tucker is here involved in 
some confusion: we have *y. B coming be- 
fore 7. a’, and in the note we read of ‘the 
other jrxdprov ’ though we have hitherto had 
no at all. 

The translation is written with vigour and 
adroitness, and its rhythm is often admir- 
able. Here and there, chiefly in the sticho- 
mythia, are crude phrases, and one or two so 
afflicting as‘ horde of males’ for dpcevos 
oroAov. mavri in 147 and drepbe 
areptyov in 782 are left untranslated ; 
épopevor in 627 is very freely rendered ‘ fur- 
ther’; ‘lea ’at 722 seems meant for ‘lee’ ; 
and at 966 occurs the comical misprint, ‘ for 
thy good deeds mayst thou have thy fill of 
food, Pelasgian lord.’ A. E, Housman, 
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DR. RUTHERFORD’S THUCYDIDES, BOOK IV.! 


Dr. Rutuerrorp’s contributions to classical 
learning have been marked hitherto by 
striking vigour and originality. The book 
now under review is distinguished no less by 
conspicuous power of generalization, concise- 
ness and force of style, and acuteness of logic. 
But the thesis which he now seeks to estab- 
lish is far more important than any which 
he has yet handled, and has a far wider 
scope than any of his previous works have 
aimed at. Dr. Rutherford will have made 
an epoch in classical learning if he succeeds 
in making good his case. If he is right, 
Thucydides wrote, or may have written, in a 
style as simple and direct as that of Xeno- 
phon ; all the characteristic Thucydideanisms 
are foreign accretions, and should be cut 
away. As we have Thucydides now ‘there 
is hardly a page which does not supply an 
instance of a sentence violating every law of 
a sentence, but still regarded as justifiable 
in Thucydides, who for his great merits of 
another kind is to be forgiven occasional 
lapses into utopian syntax’ (p. xiv). But 
we have not the work of Thucydides as it 
was written, or anything like it. According 
to the editor nearly all the violations of 
normal grammar may be explained on one 
principle. In the text of Thucydides have 
become embedded thousands of the glosses, 
comments, adscripts (to use the general term 
which he employs to include them all) of the 
scholiasts, copyists, ancient critics, and all 
and sundry who have had anything to do 
with his great work. 

Dr. Rutherford does indeed point out (and 
very acutely) certain marked characteristics 
which distinguish the style of Thucydides 
from that of (say) Xenophon. These are, 
broadly : (1) the idiom by which almost any 
verb may in the active be paraphrased by 
movioba. and some substantive expressing 
the action of the verb—an idiom which, 
when its boundaries are somewhat enlarged, 
has a tendency to elude us, and disguise 
itself as grammatical license ; (2) his manage- 
ment of participles ; (3) the frequent use he 
makes of the indirect reflexive pronoun in 
the plural. Moreover he allows that there 
is such a thing as style, such a thing as 
genius modifying language, and giving it the 


1 The Fourth Book of Thucydides, a Revision of the 
Text, illustrating the principal Causes of Corruption 
in the Manuscripts of this Author, by WM. GuNIoN 
RorHerFrorD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of West- 
minster ; author of the New Phrynichus and editor of 
Babrius. Wondon, Macmillan, 1889. 


special impress of a great writer’s mind. 
But nine-tenths of the so-called violations of 
the common law of grammar, which are 
supposed to be characteristic of Thucydides, 
arise, according to the editor, from the fact 
that into the very warp and woof of his 
language, as it has come down to us, has 
been wrought the adscript pattern of the 
copyists and scholiasts. Were it not for this 
his style would be as free from grammatical 
license as that of Plato or Demosthenes. 
Indeed Dr. Rutherford claims for Thucydides 
a singular preciseness in the use of gram- 
matical forms, and illustrates his case by 
some very acute remarks on passages in the 
fourth book. For instance in c. 98 orévdovow 
is defended as an instance of extreme logical 
exactitude, because ‘ one side can only bid the 
other do their part in the 
common ceremony, not orévderGat, i.e. do the 
part of both.’ So dvaravovres in c. 11 has a 
reason in strict logic, for it is the relieving 
party who make the attack. A like pre- 
cision is claimed for the active {vverjyov, 
c. 79, and for the reciprocal middle d.a- 
xwdvveverOar, c. 19 ; and ine. 71 Dr. Ruther- 
ford finds in the word édedpevdvrwy an apt 
reference to the éedpos who sat by in the 
gymnic contests, ready to step in and con- 
tend with the victor. 

How, then, did it come to pass that this 
most precise of writers thus became the 
victim of a set of circumstances which have 
presented to us as his work something which 
certainly cannot be called precise? Every 
one admits that many adscripts have forced 
their way into the texts of the ancient 
Greek writers, and in Thucydides especially 
numbers have been pointed out by Dobree, 
Krueger, Badham, Herwerden, and above 
all by Cobet. The question which at once 
presents itself is, how did it happen that the 
text of Thucydides suffered so much more 
from this source of corruption than that of 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, or Plato? I cannot 
find any really satisfactory answer to this 
question in Dr. Rutherford’s book. When 
he writes : 

In Thucydides especially this kind of corruption 
has escaped notice more easily because of his un- 
deserved reputation for obscurity and clumsiness of 
expression, 
surely we have here something like that 
form of petitio principii which logicians call 
‘the vicious circle.’ Whence came the un- 
deserved reputation? Was it not from the 
adscripts? But what peculiar power of 
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attracting adscripts had the text of Thucy- 
dides 

In his text Dr. Rutherford prints the 
supposed adscripts in uncials in the margin, 
and certainly in a great many instances their 
expulsion from the text is a great improve- 
ment to the style. A good example occurs 
in 126 (I inclose the adscripts in square 
brackets) : Ste of Tovodro 
dxAou Tois pev THY Efodov SeLapevors 
drwhev Td dvdpetov pedAAjoe ém- 
Where is evidently a gloss 
on pedAnoe used in its thoroughly Thucy- 
didean sense of ‘a demonstration’ of feeling, 
as opposed to action. Again, in the speech 
of Hermocrates, c. 63, he detects a serious 
interpolation of nineteen words from xar’ 
dpporepa to eipyOjvat, and fairly asks com- 
mentators ‘can they honestly render 7d 
éddurés eipyerat into English or any other 
tongue?’ In some cases the interpolation is 
harder to detect because it has undergone 
some change—generally a change of case— 
to enable it to take its place as an integral 
part of the sentence. Inc, 34 all the MSS. 
give airol re [rod 7d 
ciAnpores dawopevot. Dobree 
emended to Dr. Rutherford 
holds that 7d @apceiv was a gloss on rurtdv, 
which was changed to rod Oapoetv to make it 
fit into the sentence. In the same chapter 
TH Oper [Tod mpoopay] was 
originally dox. ris dyews, but when the 
gloss got into the text rijs dyews was changed 
lo TH owe to procure a construction. 

Most interesting are those additamenta 
which are betrayed by the presence in them 
of some idiom unexampled in classical usage 
but prevalent in late Greek. Of these the 
most remarkable are ore érehevyer, 133, where 
the pluperf. is used as a simple past, as in 
later Greek; 8 1d airnv, 102, 
where 6a must bear its post-classical mean- 
ing of ‘for the purpose of’; so in 40 & 
dxOndova. is a gloss because the meaning 
required is not the classical in distress, but 
the post-classical to cause annoyance ; and in 
67 Tadpov is foreign matter because 
the context requires for dua the late meaning 
of by or along. With like certainty we may 
reject the adscript in 120, d& ras jpepas 
tavtas [als éypxovro] because ‘even if 
Thucydides may have used érjpxovro, so far 
as form goes, he undoubtedly no more used 
it in the late sense of discuss than he used 
6a in the late sense of to cause and along.’ 

Dr. Rutherford even gives us marks 
whereby we may detect the intruder into 
the text. A very common way of intro- 
ducing a marginal or interlinear note is by 


a relative pronoun, adverb, or conjunction, 
either simple or (far more commonly) com- 
pounded with wep. Suspect a clause beginning 
Orep, worep, olowep, warep. Thus in 48 
ivarep TO mpaTov wpunvto should be expelled 
from the text, not corrected by a change of 
ivarep to évOarep or olrep. 

Sometimes the adscript gets into the wrong 
sentence, or the wrong part of a sentence, 
as in 66, of ido trav ew tov Oporv 
pavepds mpdrepor] Kai 
«.7.A., Where the adscript really 
belongs to the following sentence, yvovres od 
dvvariv tov éxopevor. 

It is a pity that Dr. Rutherford almost 
completely confines himself to the limits of 
Bk. IV. in illustrating his theories. One 
would have been glad to know whether he 
regards as a gloss the ov in paddov 7 ot, 
where it is apparently redundant, as in 
padAov 7 ov Tovs airiovs, III. 36. It is very 
interesting to read Thucydides afresh and 
watch for places where Dr. Rutherford would 
resort to excision. One feels at once a 
bloodthirsty desire to wield the weapon he 
has put into our hands; we cry gova dove 
voos and we see everywhere 
mypara to which we will keene no incanta- 
tions. To take Pericles’s speech in the second 
book, I fancy Dr. Rutherford would cer- 
tainly expel from the very beginning of it, 
c. 35, dyopeverOar airov and morevOjva, and 
probably airév after irepBaddAovr. I would 
infer from the same speech, c. 39, that 
Dr. Rutherford goes too far when he says 
‘the text of Thucydides is dotted over with 
and in every case 
and every construction, none of which he 
ever wrote.’ If the scholiasts and copyists 
were so prone to append these names by way 
of explanatory comment, why do they not 
always append them? In ec. 39, if any- 
where, we should have expected oi Aaxeda- 
poviot to have crept into the sentence oi peév 
edOis véow dvres Td avdpetov 
perépxovrat, for surely no one will believe 
that any person capable of writing any com- 
ment at all could fail to see that the refer- 
ence here is to the Lacedaemonians, and yet 
the addition of the name would certainly 
add to the clearness and antithesis of the 
passage. 

I fear that if we apply Dr. Rutherford’s 
knife impartially in pruning away from the 
text what is ungrammatical according to 
normal usage, we shall find that many of the 
finest things in Thucydides will vanish. The 
following is a passage, II. 53, than which 
there are few more impressive in Thucydides : 
Gedv 7 avOpurwv vopos oddels 
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pav kpivovres év Spoiw Kal wéBew Kai py, ex 
Tov mavras év iow 
dpaprnparwv ovdels péxpe tod dixny 
yeverbar Biods dy tiv avrodvat, Todd 
mplv eumreceiv, eixds elvar Tod 
Biov 7 dxoAatca. It will be seen that we 
are at once confronted with a glaring viola- 
tion of the strict laws of construction—a 
most characteristic Thucydideanism. At 
first sight the passage seems to illustrate 
most’ forcibly Dr. Rutherford’s theory. The 
xpivovres Clause and the ovdels clause 
are those which interrupt the construction 
and mar the grammar. The one would be a 
most apt explanatory note on Oedv pdBos and 
the other on évOpérwv vopos. But where are 
we to stop? These supposed adscripts are 
inextricably bound up with what follows. 
We must refer to the commentator the whole 
sentence down to droAatca, and the result 
is that by far the most memorable senti- 
ment in the whole chapter belongs, not to 
Thucydides, but to the scholiast. I can 
think of only three ways in which Dr. 
Rutherford could meet the difficulty thus 
raised. He may maintain that the theory 
of the adscript is here inapplicable ; but it 
seems to fit the passage toa nicety. Or he 
may show that the words of the comment 
may be disentangled from those of Thucydides 
without carrying away with them most of 
that to which the passage owes its glow and 
strength; but in the present case this seems to 
me to be impossible. Or finally, he may hold 
the theory that among the many scholiasts 
there may have been one or two capable of 
rising to the height of feeling and expression 
required by such a sentence as zoAd dé peiLw 
Hon «.t.A. He may hold 
that there may have beena scholiast capable 
of doing for the text of Thucydides what 
Carlyle has done for the letters and speeches 
of Cromwell, capable of emphasizing and 
enhancing the beauties of the expression, and 
deepening and elevating the train of thought. 
Then I ask where are the writings of this 
KapAvAuws? How did this genius content 
himself with the humble labours of a com- 


mentator when he possessed original faculty 
of so high an order? I believe there never 
was a scholiast capable of conceiving or ex- 
pressing this sentiment, though considera- 
tions of grammar only would point to it as 
an undoubted scholiastic comment. 

Dr. Rutherford’s work teems with evi- 
dences of his high and deep scholarship, and 
with instructive and suggestive comments on 
Greek usage. He has embodied in his text 
many acute conjectures of recent scholars,! 
and several of his own, which, though as a 
rule quite convincing, yet deal with such 
minute points that it would not be very in- 
teresting to record them here. He has un- 
doubtedly detected many adscripts which 
have eluded the vigilance of even Cobet 
himself, and has thus proved that the text 
of Thucydides has suffered more than has 
been hitherto suspected from this particular 
source of corruption. When he writes 
(p. xxvii.) :— 

His style is simple but powerful, a fitting weapon 
for a vigorous understanding dealing in an unaffected 
way with events and the lessons to be derived from 
them, 
it seems to me that he has not yet succeeded 
in showing that we may fairly call the style 
of Thucydides simple. We shall be able to 
pronounce a more decided opinion when he 
deals with the question more at large—as I 
hope he will—and takes his illustrations 
from the whole work of Thucydides. One 
feels however that it would be unfair to 
claim the immediate performance of so large 
a task from one who is the Head Master of 
a great public school, and who has already 
begun to turn the sod of another new wide 
and fertile field of philological labour. 

R. Y. Tyree, 


1 There are two conjectures by the Editor of this 
Review published in the Journal of Philology, vol. vii. 
p. 234, which might well have found a place among 
these. For mpocéAavres in iv. 7 Professor Mayor 
would read mpove:Ajoavres, ‘having penned up,’ 
which he defends by comparing Hom. JI. x. 347, 
Eur. Hel. 445; and for cxadrnra (al. vedrnra), ib. 
80, he conjectures oxAnpérnra, a word which ex- 
presses ‘the unconquerable determination and stiff- 
neckedness of the Helots.’ 


COUAT’S ARISTOPHANES AND 


Aristophane et Cancienne Comédie Attique, par 
A. Covat, Recteur de Académie de Lille: 
Paris, 1889. 


Tuost who have read M. Couat’s Etude 
sur Catulle and his Poéste alexandrine sous 


THE ANCIENT ATTIC COMEDY. 


les trois premiers Ptolémées will expect much 
pleasure and instruction from a work by the 
same hand on the great Athenian wit. And 
they will not be disappointed. A French 
scholar has perhaps peculiar advantages in 
dealing with the genius who from one point 
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of view suggests Rabelais and from another 
Moliére. But M. Couat does not seek to 
gain for his work an adventitious attractive- 
ness by reading the past into the present, or 
the present into the past. ‘Athénes,’ he 
writes, ‘n’est pas la France, et en cherchant 
parmi nos écrivains, je n’y vois pas un 
Aristophane.’ In the introduction he traces 
the rise and growth of comedy. In the 
subsequent two books consisting of seven 
chapters he deals with thematerials which the 
comic poets found ready to their hands. This 
comprises of course qurcquid agunt homines ; 
and hence the work is nothing less than a 
study of Athenian life during the period of 
the Old Comedy from p.c. 446 to 392— 
its institutions, public men, social questions, 
religion, education, and manners. In learn- 
ing the writer is quite abreast of modern 
scholarship, and he has his full share of that 
charm of style which seems to be the birth- 
right of every Frenchman whatever be the 
subject of his essay. Especially brilliant is 
his description of the fierce struggle for 
literary existence at Athens in the time of 
Aristophanes. The poets were innumerable. 


The chances of getting the public ear were 
few. It was a triumph even to obtain a 
hearing for one’s work. To be known at all 
a poet must be among the first poets of his 


time—entre la lwmiére éclatante du thédtre de 
Dionysus et [obscurité profonde il n'y avait 
pas d'intermédiaire. The relations between 
Aristophanes aud Euripides are touched inci- 
dentally with much originality and clearness. 
M. Couat regards the Aristophanic attack 
on Euripides as but an episode in the war 
against Socrates and the Sophists; an 
ancient comic poet called the tragedies of 
Euripides cwxparoydpdovs.1 Of the stage of 
Euripides, as satirised by Aristophanes, 
with its lame and ragged kings, poor but 
fluent, M. Couat writes, c’est la cour des 
Miracles des héros. Before Euripides 
Tragedy had to do only with the grand 
adventures and the dignified sufferings of 
heroes and heroines; he enlarged it to 
embrace the troubles of every-day life and 
the loves and jealousies of ordinary women. 
The women of Sophocles suffer, those of 
Euripides souffrent. M.Couat sums up the 
influence of Euripides on Tragedy in a 
delightfully French expression, avec Luripide 
les événements tragiques ne se passent plus dans 
un palais, mais dans un alcéve. But he is 
far from adopting the views of Aristophanes 
1 Some verses preserved from the Melani; 
to contain the of Euripides on 
assailant (frag. 495, Nauck). 
NO. XXXI. VOL. IV. 
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on this subject. It must be remembered 
that in the time of Aeschylus, and for the 
first fifty years of the life of Sophocles, prose 
was unknown at Athens. The first play of 
Euripides of which we know the date was 
produced when the poet was forty-two years 
of age, and when prose had come to Athens 
with the Sophists, and the reign of King 
Logos was begirning.2 With them came in 
tendency towards introspection and analysis, 
and Euripides saw how powerfully this grow- 
ing taste might be appealed to by remodelling 
the method of Tragedy. Hitherto there had 
been no such thing as the analysis of human 
passion in poetry. Homer had told us how 
the love of Helen for Paris had been the 
cause of the Trojan war. We had read how 
the passion of Haemon for Antigone had 
precipitated the doom of the House of Lab- 
dacus, and how the lewdness of Clytaem- 
nestra brought ruin on the Atreids. We 
had seen the work of Aphrodite at her 
terrible play, but neither Homer nor 
Aeschylus nor Sophocles analysed the passion, 
or observed its symptoms. Euripides was the 
first who saw that the passion of love was 
worth watching for itself. Noone will now 
hesitate to admit that the bounds of Tragedy 
were widened when Medea and Phaedra 
walked the stage, or will sympathise with 
the boast which Aristophanes puts into the 
mouth of Aeschylus—that no one can say he 
ever brought a love-sick woman into his 
plays.* 

The whole debate between Aeschylus and 
Euripides in the Frogs has now for us a new 
and special interest, because it resolves 
itself to a great extent into a question which 
is now agitating our critics—how far realism 
is reconcilable with art. When Aeschylus 
condemns the portrayal of the foul passions 
of Phaedra and Sthenoboea, Euripides 
triumphantly asks, ‘ But do not the passions 
exist ?’ The same plea is still urged by the 
defenders of Zola’s minute details in descrip- 
tion of misery, profligacy and filth. The 
discussion is often closed by the argument 
that it is the province of Art not to teach, 
but to please. This would not end the 
debate between Euripides and Aeschylus, 
for they agree that it is the duty of Art ‘to 
make men better.’ 

The reader will receive with interest the 
judgmenton this question of the distinguished 
scholar to whom we owe the present treatise: 


2 Frag. 170 (Nauck). 
3 Guaxos yap éumal(er Appodira, Soph. Ant. 
off ob8els epacav mémor’ éxolnoa yuv- 
atka, Ran. 1044. 
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we commend it to M. Zola: ‘le public a 
plus de plaisir aux fictions qui ]'élévent, qu’ 
aux réalités qui le degradent. L’Art, sans 


TWO EDITIONS 


Andocidis Orationes edidit Iustus HERMANN 
Lipsius; pp. xxxii, 67. B. Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig, 1888. M. 1. 20. 


Tue interest felt in the announcement that 
an edition of Andocides was in preparation 
by the reviser of Der Attische Process was 
somewhat tempered by the knowledge that 
the work would be purely critical. The 
fact that no satisfactory explanatory edition 
of this author had ever been written mde 
it all the more desirable that the entire field 
should first be covered by a scholar who had 
given proofs of his competence to deal with 
the general subject. 

The editor however gives a very valuable 
introduction on the life and writings of An- 
docides, where in copious notes the reader is 
referred to the sources, ancieut and modern, 
upon which he bases his judgments, His ar- 
gument against the genuineness of the so- 
called Fourth Oration is a most powerful one, 
and further proof will scarcely be needed that 
it is the work of a late rhetorician. His 
belief that the pseudo-Lysian oration against 
Andocides was a similar exercise, and not a 
contemporary argument in court, will hardly 
yet find such general acceptance. He 
promises an article on the subject, but I am 
not aware that it has appeared. Upon the 
critical apparatus of this edition it is not 
necessary to enlarge here, although it is dis- 
tinctly the most valuable part of the book. 
The spelling is based throughout upon the 
combined resu.ts gleaned from Attic con- 
temporary inscriptions which are certainly 
better authority for spelling than the most 
careful copyist of the Middle Ages, and we 
must accordingly expect to find the latter 
give place in our newer texts of the authors. 
Such emendations as are due to the editor, 
except mere verbal corrections based upon 
the new collations of MSS., have in the main 
already appeared in his contributions to 
German periodical literature, and are there- 
fore known to readers. But we are given 
also a collation of the suggestions and cor- 
rections of other scholars, most conscienti- 
ously gathered and destined to be of great 
helpfulness. On the whole, this edition, in 


cesser d’avoir le plaisir pour but, le cherchera 
plutdt dans la transfiguration que dans la 
copie de la réalité.’ 

R. Y. Tyrer. 


OF ANDOCIDES. 


spite of a number of emendations which 
have elsewhere met with criticism, may be 
safely recommended as the most useful 
to the critical student which has ever 
appeared. 


Andocidis de Mysteriis et de Reditu ; edited 
by E. C. Marcnant, B.A., late scholar of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; Assistant Master 
at St. Paul’s School. Rivingtons, London, 
1889. 5s. 


Mr. Marcnant’s text, also, is preceded by 
an essay on the life of Andocides and by a 
full analysis of the two orations. The his- 
torical circumstances are ably treated with 
fair references to authorities. At the end 
of the book there is an appendix on the 
connexion of Andocides with the Hermes 
affair. In this, Mr. Marchant concludes 
that Andocides had fully intended to take 
part in the business. So far he is probably 
right, but what about the reasons he assigns 
for the inaction of Andocides ? ‘ His absence 
was due to scruples at the la~t minute, or to 
the fear of detection.’ To believe this, it is 
necessary to discredit the whole of Andocides’ 
description of the affait as given in Myst. § 
61 sg. Mr. Marchant thinks that he 1s justi- 
fied in disbelieving all the statements in the 
later oration by the admissions made in the 
earlier (de Reditu, § 7), which he interprets 
as a declaration of guilt ; he avoids stating, 
however, whether he believes that Andocides 
was really an actor in the crime or not. I 
think that the statements in the two orations 
may be partly, although not wholly, recon- 
ciled. We are not obliged to believe from 
de Red. § 7 that the speaker is confessing 
participation in the actual mutilation of the 
Hermae. Perhaps he means only to say 
that he was in the plot and had intended to 
take part in its execution. He was thus in 
a position to inform against the actual 
criminals and at the same time to clear 
himself from the act of crime, although he 
does not try to avoid the charge of being to 
some extent implicated in it. He doubtless 
expected complete indemnity, and indeed 
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got it for a time, but the decree of Isotimides 
was sweeping enough to cover his case, and 
he went into exile. The story about the 
fall from his horse is too natural and too 
easily refutable to be a lie; not so his 
statement that he refused altogether to 
share the plot. This may fairly be dis- 
credited, and one may think that Euphiletos 
was ignorant of this accident und expected 
Andocides to do his part. I should there- 
fore reject only the latter’s statement that he 
refused to join the plot and that Euphiletos 
knew it. His absence, then, on the event- 
ful night would be due to his accident, and 
not to scruples, least of all, in such a man, 
to fear. This explanation may reconcile 
perhaps the statement of Thucydides (vi. 60) 
that Andocides gave evidence against him- 
self. However, I do not feel as anaious as 
some commentators over any apparent con- 
tradiction of Andocides by Thucydides. The 
historian, it will be remembered, left Athens 
eight years before the Hermes affair and 
could not have returned till eleven years 
after it. In so complicated a matter it 
would be difficult for any one, not actually 
on the ground, to know the exact details. 
Thucydides himself admits that nobody had 
ever been able to be sure about them. It 
is rather surprising that Mr. Marchant, who 
seems to realize (pp. 127 and 136) the 
untrustworthiness of Thucydides in two 
particulars, should elsewhere (pp. 35 and 
178) accept his evidence with little question. 
Mr. Marchant is perhaps nearer the truth 
in other places (pp. 11 and 22) and when 
he says (p. 6) ‘Andocides gave evidence 
incriminating himself and others,’ but even 
‘incriminating’ appears to me scarcely the 
proper word in this connexion. But after 
all that has been written on this vexed sub- 
ject, we are as far as ever from the last 
word. 

Mr. Marchant is familiar with the work of 
Lipsius along the lines of legal antiquities, 
and treats fully of legal matters as far as 
they fall within his subject. Perhaps 
teachers would have been better satisfied 
with fuller references to the sources. It 
is rather unfortunate that all the references 
to Lipsius’ <Attische Process should be by 
sections, the fact being that Mr. Marchant 
has taken for sections the paye-numbers of 
the old edition found on the margin of the 
new. This is frequently confusing, especially 
on p. 155, where the reference should read 
Att. Proc. p. 900, note 383. The page-num- 
bers of Stephanus are omitted. They should 
always be given as long as Liddell and Scott 
continue to quote by them. 


Not much grammatical comment is at- 
tempted, but what appears is as a rule 
founded upon acquaintance with the general 
subject and with the habits of this particu- 
lar orator. Ina very useful note on Myst. 
§ 10 the reference to Kiitner should read 
423. C. On § 30 we are given some sound 
doctrine on d7Aov ort. Just above, in the 
same section, Mr. Marchant reads with 
Blass jyjoecGe, where Lipsius has allowed 
the unnecessary yyyoaurbe. In his note on 
§ 21 the proper reference to Professor 
Goodwin's M. and. T. is § 49, 2, N 3, (e), 
although § 44, 3 may also be compared. In 
the de fed. § 16 my feeling is that the 
notion of possibility, so prowin nt in dddv re 
kal mdpov, takes away any ‘harshness’ from 
the followmg infinitive. In his translations 
the editor is correct enough, but not always 
idiomatic. There is here and there the 
especial weakness of rendering a long Greek 
sentence, composed of many subordinate 
clauses. into a correspondingly long one in 
English (cf. p. 126). 

The comments on two passages may be 
mistaken. In Myst. § 41 Leagoras was not 
represented as supposing that Dioclides had 
come to ‘join the plot,’ but to listen to pro- 
posals of the conspirators that he should 
keep quiet about it. In § 132 we read ‘of 
course pvav does not mean A. himself per- 
formed the rites, but he paid the expenses.’ 
The first part of this is right, for A. was 
nothing but pvrraywyds, but what were the 
expenses? The pvoraywyds, as I know him, 
merely presented the caudidate, and, himself 
aninitiate, took charge of the latter as a sort 
of ‘Mentor’ during his initiation. Do we 
know anything of initiation fees? Mr. 
Marchant wisely refrains trom saying much 
about so dark a subject as the Mysteries ; 
he might well have omitted his quotation on 
§ 31 from C. R. Kennedy. ‘Solemn revela- 
tions’ looks too much like a reference to a 
fancied expounding of doctrines. Lobeck 
exploded the notion that any preaching was 
done at Eleusis. 

In the matter of spelling the editor 
wisely follows Lipsius, and goes even further 
in the right path when he prints row for 
taiv (Myst. § 144). We have long been 
warned in grammars of the feminine dual of 
the article ; it utterly disappeared from F. 
D. Allen’s edition of Hadley, but it still 
survives in a few passages in the authors as 
printed. 

In the critical notes the editor’s system 
seems to have been to present only the colla- 
tion of those passages wherein Blass and 
Lipsius differ, and to state which of them he 
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himself has followed. In Myst. § 4 the emen- 
dation attributed to Lipsius was made by 
Képke in 1864 except for the spelling dwped. 
Realizing the danger of emending according 
to stereotyped rules so easy-going a writer 
as Andocides, the editor is very conservative. 
His restoration of the MS. reading de Red. § 
22 seems sound, and also his transposition of 
xpyoacba in Myst. § 86. The correction of 
taiv xepow (Myst. § 144, by a misprint 
referred on p. iv. to$ 141) has already been 
mentioned. In § 153 his change to the aorist 
seems unnecessary, although it might be 
accepted in the case of a more exact writer. 
In § 12, for 7d pepaxuov 6 Mr. Marchant 
reads dv, on the ground that an Attic ear 
would not bear the neuter. It is true that 
the natural gender prevails in such cases, 
yet we have a neuter with pepaxiov in Anti- 


phon 7etral. By, § 10, and in Plat. Prot. 
315 D, side by side with the masculine ; cf. 
315 E. Neither of these examples is an 
exact parallel, but after all who shall decide 
on the nicety of the ear of Andocides ? 

The remarks here made are by no means 
written with a wish to detract from the just 
dues of so meritorious a book as the one 
before us. Every one must be grateful to 
Mr. Marchant for giving English and 
Amerivan readers an excellent practical 
edition of an author who has been too long 
neglected ; for his fairness in stating both 
side of disputed questions, his clearness in 
summing up results, and the modesty with 
which he differs from the more dogmatic 
utterances of some of his predecessors. 

Morris H. Moreay. 
Harvard University. 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius 
translated into English prose from the text 
of R. Meret by Epwarp P. CoLeripcE 
B.A. George Bell & Sons, 1889. 5s. 


THERE are in English three poetical or rather 
verse translations of Apoll. Rhod. by 
Fawkes, Greene, and Preston respectively, 
more or less near the original, but it is 
certainly time that there should be a prose 
translation, and so the present one is wel- 
come. The interest of the poem at the 
present day is mainly literary, not to say 
philological, and apart from the Greek the 
story of the Golden Fleece as told by 
Apollonius will not attract many readers. 

The present translation though it cannot 
be compared to the best of Bohn’s, such as 
Dale’s Thucydidesor Kennedy’s Demosthenes, 
is yet above the average and may be con- 
sidered adequate. At the same time it 
bears many marks of haste and some of the 
errors I shall presently point out seem to 
be due solely to that cause. The translation 
is from the Teubner text of 1852 based on 
the Laurentian MS. In the next year came 
out Merkel’s larger edition which contains 
many improvements over the ed. min. Mr. 
Coleridge apparently adopts the theory that 
Apollonius should be translated in an archaic 
style. I have nothing to say against such a 
theory, indeed much may be said for it, but 
it is not carried out by writing in a modern 
style and interspersing archaic words and 


COLERIDGE’'S TRANSLATION OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


phrases. The atchaism should lie rather in 
the structure of the sentences than in single 
words. Thus we find such scattered gems as 
‘astonied,’ ‘God wot,’ ‘I wis,’ ‘swinked,’ 
‘an’ (=if), ‘took up his parable’ (= replied) 
‘or ever,’ ‘ yestreen,’ &c. ‘ Unbeknown to thy 
father’ may be archaic, but its associations 
are rather with Mrs. Gamp, and ‘for to 
behold’ is a vulgarism now at any rate. 
Mr. Coleridge has a sufficient vocabulary at 
his command and can use it with effect, e.g. 
IV. 152 ‘like a dark wave dumb and noise- 
less rolling o'er a sluggish sea.’ Alliteration 
is no stranger to him, as ‘a flash as of flame 
from the flashing of the fleece.’ The passage 
of the Symplegades II. 551 foll. is very 
well rendered on the whole. It is rarely we 
find such an awkward sentence as ‘ what 
time, alone and apart from the other chiefs, 
he routed them’ &c., but why will he always 
write Iolchos ? 

The translation is prefaced by a short 
notice of the life of Apollonius in which the 
date of his birth is given as ‘about B.C. 
235.’ I should have thought this to be a 
misprint, if it were not that Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Biography gives the same date. 
Though the precise year of Apollonius’ birth 
is uncertain, the limits of deviation are 
narrow and Ritschl’s date of Ol. 126 (276-273 
B.c.) is probably correct. I will now notice 
more particularly some points in the trans- 
lation and notes which require correction. 
I. 43 ‘Now on that day were his limbs 
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weighed down with wine.’ There is nothing 
about wine in the Greek, which is rér’ ad 
Bapvbecxé oi | yvia and means of course 
‘heavy with age,’ and then comes the usual 
antithesis between age of body and youth- 
fulness of spirit. 368 mdpmrpwrov 
evotpepet ‘they lashed the ship 
stoutly with a well-twisted cable from 
within.’ ‘From within’ is nonsense. The 
vrdfwpa is meant and we should probably 
read éxroOev : at any rate some emendation is 
necessary. 1110 és Apéva Opyixvov (note) 
‘It is clear that the heroes did not sail across 
to Thrace because Mt. Dindymus is a con- 
siderable distance inland in Galatia, and it 
was hither they meant to come.’ The Mt. 
Dindymus here meant is that at Cyzicus, as 
is clear from 985 sup. 1277 ty 8é vyis | 

eivaias épvoavtes avexpdveavto Kddwas ‘and 
they hauled in the anchor ropes of the ship 
and backed her out.’ eivaias is a noun = 
civds, and if it were an adj. could not agree 
with xdAwas masc. Without some emenda- 
tion, such as etvaiovs, it is not easy to see 
the meaning of dv. kad. Schol. Laur. ex- 
plains zpocéxpovoav tH vyi ta oxowla Tis 
dyxvpas dua BeBpéxbar. In a note it is 
said ‘The ancient mode of landing was to 
beach the shipif possible and then fasten by 
cables to the land, and by anchors from the 
stern in the sea.’ This is the exact opposite 
of the fact. The Homeric mode of landing, 
as ‘every schoolboy ’ knows, is to fasten the 
stern by cables (rpupvyow) to the land, and 
to steady the ship by large stones (eivai) 
used as anchors, cast out from the prow, cf. 
A 436, « 137 and Apoll. Rhod. IT. 160. II. 
163 (note) ‘The Therapnaean son of Zeus, 
t.e. Apollo, so called from Therapnae, a part 
of Sparta, which was sacred to this god.’ 
So Schol., but more probably Polydeuces, 
is meant who had just conquered Amycus, 
Therapnae being the birthplace of the 
Dioscuri. 592 dccov av vreixabe 
épéryow, Sis rocov ‘So she 
sprang forward twice as far as any other 
ship would have yielded to rowers’ (!), 
literally ‘ but as far as the ship yielded to 
the rowers it leapt backwards twice as far’ 
i.e. through the force of the waves. The 
difficulty is to assign any meaning to dy: 
hence some (Brunck and Beck) read zrape‘xabe 
with an inferior MS. 1064 (note) ‘ dpoere 
Tonic fut. from dpapicxw ’ : more probably aor. 
imper. like Homeric oicere. III. 1 (note) 
‘’Eparé the Muse of Dancing...As this third 
book is to relate Jason’s wooing and winning 
of Medea, there is a certain appropriateness 
in an address to the Muse who presided over 
such festivities as were customary at wed- 
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dings.’ The Muses were invoked quite in- 
differently by the poets, as eg. by Horace, 
and the introduction of Erato is clearly due 
to the play on épws : see 1. 5 7@ rou ernparov 
otvop’ avarrat, Which is imitated by Ovid (Am. 
II. 16) Nune Erato, nam tu nomen amoris 
habes. Moreover, if we assign separate 
functions to the Muses, Erato is not the 
Muse of Dancing but of Erotic povtry and 
so strictly in place here. 206 dAd’ év ddew- 
KareAvoavre Bocias ‘but two 
men must roll them up in hides untanned’ 
ete. and note ‘it is difficult to believe that 
Apollonius wrote the dual.’ It is probable 
that Ap. here uses the dual for the plural in 
imitation of Zenodotus, so in I. 384. 613 
‘lest haply he should win her over in vain... 
or lest if she consented to his prayer’ ete. 
The subject of peAdgaro is not Argos but 
Chalciope ; drufopévyy and both 
refer to Medea. 988 vyetwy cannot mean 
merely ‘thee,’ but alludes to Hecate and 
Zeus as well as to Medea. 1018 rijs 8’ duapvyas 
| yprafev ‘snatched bright glances 
from her eyes’ : rather ‘ snatched (7.e. captiv- 
ated) her sparkling eyes,’ cf. rapere ocellos. 
1025 dpdleo viv ws rou not ‘that I 
may devise’ but ‘how I shall devise.’ 1058 
‘but be not thyself eager for the fray,’ strike 
out not which is probably a slip. 1092 
(note) ‘The isle of Aea was a small island 
in the river Phasis in which the golden fleece 
was kept.’ Not at all: the isle of Aea here 
meant is the abode of Circe in the West, as is 
clear from sup. 1073. 1104 cuvypooivas 
dAeyivew ‘to heed the ties of kin.’ No: ‘to 
heed compacts (or agreements).’ 1116 
dmpodatws means not ‘openly’ but ‘ unex- 
pectedly.’ 1118 zpocéarey not 
‘caught her up and said’ but ‘said in 
answer.’ This is always the meaning of vz. 
in Apollonius. 1137 ééevero jparos apy | 
ay x.7.r. ‘for the time of day 
demanded the maiden’s return home’ etc. 
This cannot be correct: édévero is here used 
absolutely as in Y 122, lit. ‘ the time of day 
was wanting (or failing) for her toreturn’ etc. 
1285 apa dBpymov eyxos | 
én’ ovpidxw ‘and fixed his strong sword up- 
right to the hilt hard by.’ éyxosis spear not 
sword —in IV 223 it is again mistranslated 
sword—and ér ovpiéxy means ‘upon the 
butt-end’ which was furnished with a spike. 
1298 (note) ‘the xdavos is the mould into 
which the liquid metal is poured for casting.’ 
The x. is the smelting-furnace, or perhaps 
meltiug-pot, as it is translated in the text. 
down the left stilt with heavy heel.’ This is 
nonsense. Aaioy is a rare word meaning 
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ploughshare. Jason presses his foot on it to 
make it go deeper into the ground as plough- 
men often do nowadays. 1385 dud’ obpoow 
éyepopevov not ‘upon his boundaries’ 
but ‘concerning boundaries,’ which were a 
frequent subject of strife. IV. 16 rapBea 
means not ‘terrified’ but ‘was afraid ot.’ 
24 ‘poured from the casket all her drugs at 
once into the folds of her bosom.’ No one 
would think that the Greek describes exactly 
the opposite action, viz. the pouring of the 
drugs from her bosom into the chest. 78 
ireipovo not ‘ mainland’ but ‘shore,’ as often. 
304 IIdvrovo not ‘into Pontus’ but ‘ out of 
Pontus,’ probably a slip. 337 pérda with 
gen. not ‘between’ but ‘as far as to’ and 
Néoridos ains. which is described in the note 
as meaning Thrace from the river Nestus, 
really means a part of Illyria and has no 
connexion with the Thrician river of that 
name, cf. inf. 1213 Neoraiovs. 379 fe pad’ 
evxXeuys ; ‘ will not my fame be passing fair’ 
dele ‘not.’ 436 av mpadra 


vnov ixnra | ovvOecin... | eAOguev ‘80 as 
to persuade them to depart, as soon as 
Absyrtus came by agreement’ &c. So Wellauer, 
but rather ‘to persuade him (Absyrtus) to 
come as soon as she (Me:lea) came’ &c. 501 
kev appn... | (or 78) ety perérara 
*’twill be an easy 
route for us or indeed for any who co ue 
hither hereafter.’ Not so; with 7 6é, kar. 
refers bick to dup, with 47° to the Colchians. 
530 repdwvre kata xo€os not ‘in obedience to 
an oracle’ but, as Beck trauslates, ‘ negotii 
sui causa.’ 552 ojuara ‘ Argu’s 
wondrous pennon’ probably means figure- 
head or some other ornament, see inf. 1618. 
578 (note) ‘ Hera brought them by contrary 
winds to the island of Eiectra, in order that 
Jason and Medea might there be purified by 
Circe.’ Not tue island of Electra, but the 
island or rather promontory of Circe is where 
they were puritied, inf. 659. 705 dépyv 
is translated ‘skin’ as if it were dopyv. 
R. C. Seaton. 


OWEN’S EDITION OF THE 7RISTIA. 


Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Libri V. 
Recensuit 8. G. Owen. Oxford. Claren- 
don Press. 1889. pp. exiii + 271. 16s. 


Tose who, after reading Mr. Owen’s small 
edition of the first book of the Zristia pub- 
lished a few years back, looked for some 
more elaborate work on Ovid from his pen, 
will certainly not be disappointed in the 
volume before us. His new book is a model 
of sound criticism, laborious research and 
orderly arrangement; and in every way a 
real honour to English scholarship. Mr. 
Owen has collated nearly thirty manuscripts 
of the 7'ristia, and has consulted or secured 
collations of several others. He also gives 
the readings of seven deflorationes and tour- 
teen old editions. So we are furnished with 
a splendid apparatus criticus. Any one who 
has studied the text of Ovid with the help 
of the meagre MSS. evidence given in such 
respectable editions as those of Riese, Korn, 
Zingerle or Ehwald, must sincerely hope 
that our editor will do similar service for 
other parts of his author. 

The book opens with a very complete 
introduction in eight sections, written in 
Latin, which, though sometimes too verbose, 
is always intelligible. The chapter headed 
de codicum rationibus is an interesting and 


solid contribution to textual criticism. By 
a minute and ingenious process the MSS. are 
compared and divided into families. Mr. 
Owen shows that six of his MSS. (in- 
cluding the Marcianus, to which of course 
he gives the supremacy) are to be traced to 
one archetype. He also establishes beyond 
reasonable doubt his coutention that the 
codices deteriores form quite a distinct family. 
Hence he gets a satisfactory basis on which 
to work. Another valuable section of the 
introduction is that entitled guibus temporibus: 
Tristia recensa sint, in which it is argued 
chiefly from the evidence of the MSs. that 
the Zristia must have undergone several 
recensions, one before the fourth century and 
two or three others in the middle ages. 
There is one thing in this introduction 
against which I should like to protest, and 
that is the Latinization of the names of 
modern Englishmen, which often produces a 
grotesque result: eg. Coxius, Robius, 
Nettleshipius, Shuckburghius, Thackerayus, 
Wilkinsius. Surely these might have been 
left as indeclinables. 

Mr. Owen has adopted the wise plan of 
consigning to an appendix the bulk of the 
conjectures made on the T7'ristia by older 
scholars, mentioning in his critical notes 
hardly any besides those which he admits 
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into the text. This long list of emenda- 
tions (among which we tind Madvig’s st 
tam deficiam suppressaque uena paletur, 
111. 3, 21) is a sad monument of wasted 
ingenuity. To this list Mr. Owen has added 
but little, for he is a model of caution in 
editing. His improvements in the text are 
mostly due, not to brilliant divination, but to 
the wise restitution of the readings of good 
MSS. As an instance of such restitution 
we may qute Il. 77—80 as it stands in his 


text :— 


a! ferus et nobis crudelior omnibus hostis, 
delicias legit qui tibi cumque mers, 

carmina ne nostris quae te uenerantia libris 
indicio possint candidiore legi. 


Other good examples are II. 378 corpora 
pressa toro, II. 277 at quasdam uitio, III. 4, 
73 quamuis longe, IV. 1, 29 wis me tenet ipsa 
sacrorum, 1V. 4, 62 friyoris axe, IV. 9, 3 
dementia, V. 1, 23—24 animos—mei, V. 1, 66 
sic mihi, V. 6, 5 si non tempore nostro. These 
readings are ably defended in the chapter 
entitled Vindiciae ; and in some cases new 
and ingenious interpretations are offered. 

The few emendations of his own which 
the editor introduces into the text, though 
they are not all convincing, are at least 
improvements on the vulgate. The most 
noteworthy are IT. 85 cwm quae, II. 479 ut 
comitare sequens, III. 3, 21 deficiat sub crasso 
lingua palato, IV. 1, 104 iste, V. 10, 12 
tempora uersa, V. 13, 6 scilicet inmodico. 
In IV. 10, 96 Mr. Owen prints a clever 
conjecture communicated to him by Prof, 
Strachan, eguis for eques. The difficult 
passage IT. 191—198 is greatly improved by 
a rearrangement of lines and emendation of 
the proper names. 

On a few passages I venture to offer some 
small criticisms :— 

I. 3, 52 uel quo festinas ire, uel unde, wide. 
The MSS. are certainly in favour of festinas. 
But it is hard to believe that an Augustan 
poet could have used the indicative in such 
acase. Almost all Mr. Owen’s parallels are 
instances of sunt qui with the indicative, a 
well-known Ovidian use and surely far less 
curious than guo festinas wide. We cannot 
argue from such passages that Ovid is 
generally loose in his use of moods. Mr. 
Owen refers also to Metam. X. 637. Does 
he really believe that Ovid wrote there guid 
Sacit ignorans ? 

II. 232 pars nulla est, quae labat, imperii. 
The Marcianus has dabat; but almost all 
other MoS. have /abet, and the variants point 


to the same reading. It seems to me that 
this is just one of those passages where the 
authority of the Marcianus is outweighed 
by the consensus of the other MSS. Besides, 
quae labat after a preceding negative is 
strange syntax indeed, which cannot, I think, 
be supported by Mr. Owen’s instances 
referred to above. 

IV. 10, 7 non modo fortunae munere factus 
eques. Though I quite agree that Mr. Owen 
gets the right meaning in this and the pre- 
ceding line, J cannot think with him that 
Jortuna here = res familiaris. Fortwnae 
munere must mean ‘by the bounty of 
Fortune.’ 

V.1, 71 ipse nec emendo, sed, ut hic de- 

ducta legantur, 
non sunt illa suo barbariora 
loco. 
Mr. Owen’s interpretation is, I venture to 
think, rather clumsy. Perhaps we should 
explain ut—legantur as meaning ‘though 
what is read (at Rome) has been composed 
here (in Scythia),’ putting the stress of the 
clause on the participle. But the passage is 
a very doubtful one. 
V. le, 41 utque fit, in se aliquid s‘atui, di- 
centibus illis 
abnuerim quotiens annuerim- 
que, putant. 
in se...8/aui is a good emendation. For the 
subjunctives in the second line Mr. Owen 
quotes Cic. Cluent. § 86 quodcumque diceret, 
honestius diceret. Surely they are due to 
Oratio Obliqua: ‘they think that, as often 
as I have nodded...’ 

With regard to the vexed question of 
Latin orthography Mr. Owen has no pre- 
conceived system, but, as a rule, follows the 
MSS., except where their spelling is clearly 
incorrect. Purists in spelling will be sur- 
prised to find that he prints waulgus and 
wultus with the MSS., in fact wu, not wo, 
always ; and that he makes out a good case 
for anchora (p. xeviii). For brachia (so the 
MSS., not bracchia) he refers to Riese, vol. I, 
p. xiii. But Riese’s argument seems to me 
absurd. Mr. Owen writes Laodamia. I 
thought that the evidence was rather in 
favour of Laudamia. 

The excellent collotype facsimiles of pages 
of the Marcian and Tours MSS. add greatly 
to the value of the work. They will be of 
much service to students of textual criticism. 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that 
the whole book is got up in that admirable 
style which we have learnt to expect from 


the Clarendon Press. 
G. M. Epwarps, 
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HARDY’S EDITION OF PLINY’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. 


C. Plinii Caecilii Secundi epistulae ad Traia- 
num imperatorem cum eiusdem responsis. 
Edited, with notes and introductory es- 
says by E. G. Harpy, M.A. London. Mac- 
millan. 1889. 8vo, pp. xii, 251. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Harpy is to be congratulated on the 
choice of his subject, both in this volume 
and in the edition which he promises of Plu- 
tarch’s lives of Otho and Galba. 

He has been fortunate enough (see his 
article in the Journal of Philology, vol. xvii) 
to dixcover in the Bodleian a volume con- 
taining the editions of Beroaldus (1498) and 
Avantius (1503, part of the correspondence 
with Trajan) together with a transcript of 
the letters wanting in both collections. It 
seems certain that this Bodleian volume was 
used by Aldus as copy for the first Aldine 
edition (1508). Even Keil’s larger edition 
thus receives a welcome supplement from 
Mr. Hardy’s collations. 

The mass of new material brought to light 
chiefly from inscriptions, and digested by 
Mommsen and Marquardt (Mr. Hardy I 
think always, certainly seventeen times, 
writes Marquadt ; if any consonant in this 
clumsy name is superfluous, surely it is the 
d or t), suggested to Mr. Hardy the illustra- 
tion of the litterae inlitteratissimae (he 
writes (p. vi) a single ¢ in each word ; p. 29, 
where he gives the reference, has the right 
spelling) of the official correspondence between 
Trajan and Pliny. It is a great convenience 
to have collected at the foot of the page 
what must else be sought in several costly 
volumes. Even possessors of the best old 
editions will be grateful for the saving of 
time and labour which this work offers to 
them. 

Mr. Hardy complains that Pliny’s letters 
to Trajan ‘have hitherto received compara- 
tively scanty notice from editors and scho- 
lars.’ It would have been well for the 
solidity of his undertaking, if he had used 
the labours of such pioneers as exist. He 
betrays no acquaintance with the elaborate 
edition of Gottlieb Cortius and P. D. Longo- 
lius (Amst. 1734, 4to), with its index of 
words and the valuable elucidations (for the 
so-called Tenth Book) of Rittershusius, Buch- 
ner, Longolius : in this work, and in that of 
G. E. Gierig (Leipz. 1802 8vo.) almost all 
difficulties, of matter or of language, are 
fully discussed by masters of Silver Age 


Latinity. If to these two editions, and the 
slighter work of J. M. Gesner, as edited by 
G. H. Schiifer, he had added the colossal 
commentary of Schwarz on the panegyric 
and Lagergren’s dissertation on the life and 
language of Pliny, he might safely have 
neglected the German notes of Moritz (not 
Moritz, as we read p. 74) Doéring (Freyberg 
1843), which have received undue attention 
from him and from other English editors. 
Any one who will verify Déring’s citations 
through a few letters, will learn to distrust 
his guidance. 

For the famous letters on the Christians, 
Mr. Hardy’s choice of authorities is especi- 
ally unfortunate. ‘For my notes and es- 
say on the Christians, | have consulted the 
dissertations of Bandouin (read Baudouin) 
and Vossius ; Aubé, Histoire ces Persécutions ; 
and Schiller’s Geschichte der Kaiserzeit.’ 
Schiller and Aubé are notoriously weak on 
the side of ecclesiastical history; a few 
hours’ study of the sober crities Kortholdt in 
the 17th century, Boehmer, Mosheim, Lard- 
ner in the 18th, would have enabled our 
editor to form a clearer and more consistent 
view of the bearing of Trajan’s rescript than 
he conveys to the reader who compares his 
scattered utterances on the subject. 


On p. 12 we read: ‘This reply made Christianity 
a definite political offence, and laid down the prece- 
dent ek § in fact characterised the subsequent per- 
secutions.’ 

P. 62: ‘Trajan commends Pliny’s past procedure, 
and distinctly los it down that all who are charged 
by responsible accusers and prove to be Christians, on 
refusing to deny the name, and, asa test of bona fides, 
to worship the state gods, are to be executed. This, 
then, is the first distinct and legal ordinance made 
respecting the Christians. It amounts, there is no 
doubt, to an edict of proscription. The profession of 
Christianity, as such, if proved on satisfactory 
grounds, was a punishable offence....That the edict 
opened out the possibility of a legal persecution there 
is no doubt, for it was quite within the competence 
of the governor to invite accusations though he could 
not initiate them.’ 

. 63: ‘With regard to the application of the 
edict, I think it is quite clear that it related not 
to the empire as a whole, but to Bithynia only. 
Trajan’s own words, ‘neque in universum aliquid... 
constitui potest,’ partly imply this, but apart from 
this, without definite evidence, it would be quite in- 
admissible to suppose that a rescript given to a par- 
ticular governor in answer to particular questions 
could be applied beyond the province about which it 
was written.’ [Yet the corpus iuris and Haenel’s 
collection have no meaning except by virtue of this 
supposition. 

ibid. ‘Trajan’s rescript is really little more than a 
supplement to his previous edict concerning the 
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hetacriae in Bithynia, and really did not touch 
Christianity as a religion at all.’ cf. p. 243. 


It is melancholy, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to find on epp. 96 97 the loose cita- 
tions of Catanaeus or Baudouin reproduced 
without attempt at verification. Thus ‘ Ul- 
pian’ (p. 211), ‘Hieronymus in Chron. 
Euseb.’, ‘Tertullian’ (p. 212), ‘ Prudent. 
passione Vincentii, ‘Tertullian’ (p. 213), 
‘Tertullian,’ ‘ Euseb. Zecl. Hist. V,’ ‘ losephus 
Ant. Iud. 14,’ ‘ Philo,’ ‘ Dio Cass.’ (p. 214), 
‘Ulpian lib. viii, de officio Procons. cap. 1,’ 
‘again,’ ‘in the persecution in Gaul under 
Marcus Aurelius it is said,’ ‘Tertullian to 
Scapula,’ ‘Déring appositely quotes Pru- 
dentius’ (p. 215, Déring of course had not 
seen Prudentius, whose words are given by 
Longolius with the precise reference). 
‘Tertullian,’ ‘ Eusebius,’ ‘Cic. pro Roscio’ 
(p. 216). ‘Tertullian ad Scapulam,’ Tertull. 
in Scep. (sic, p. 217). 

The misprints, especially in proper names, 
in German and in Greek, are very frequent. 
I count the barbarism connection ten times ; 
but, until correctors and critics unite in 
proscribing the ct in substantive derivatives 
of necto and flecto (which to a scholarly eye 
are as nauseous as resurrexion), we cannot 
visit a universal error on any single head. 
But no such excuse can be made for the 
ingenuity which rolls into one the two editors 
John Scheffer (1621-1679), librarian to 
Queen Christina of Sweden, and George 
Henry Schiifer, best known here as editor of 
Porson’s four plays and of Reiske’s Demos- 
thenes. Preserving the # of the earlier, 
and the ae of the later name, Mr. Hardy, to 
avoid favoritism, gives us for both (once, p. 
74, within the space of four lines) Schaeffer. 
Wilmanns, the epigraphist, when his name 
is not abridged, appears as Wilmann (pp. 48, 
75, 79a, 85b, 95b, 109b, 11la, 115ab, 138a, 
231b, 233a) or Wilman (202b bis, 203b, 
222b). The abbreviation rém. (for rémische) 
always figures as rom. I give a specimen of 
other errors as they occur. 


p. 8n. 1 Beitrage pl., Trajan gen. p. 151. 4 from 
foot ‘ Henri Francke.”. Why not Henry (or Heinrich, 
as it stands in the book)? p. 311. 9. from foot quia 
(l. quin). p. 56 1. 8 from foot xndév (=xal év), in 
defiance of Porson’s warning. p. 78a]. 10 from foot 

Antonius’ (1. Antoninus). p. 79a ‘succurit’ and 
(for arrogantia) ‘ arroganti.’ p. 87a ‘for a son to re- 
fuse the hereditas was most dishonourable ; see Cic. 
Phil. 11 16, quamquam hoc maxime admiratus sum 
mentionem te hereditatum ausum esse facere, cum 
ipse hereditatem patris non adisses.’ A son ‘cut off 
with a shilling’ cannot be said to refuse his patri- 
mony. p. 88 on letter 5 I miss a reference to letters 
6 and 7 and 10, which relate to the same matter. 
pp. 89 (text) and 90a (note) the barbarous form 
conditionis, though Keil has condicionis, op. 90a 
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Theomuthis, but p. 89 rightly ‘Thermuthin.’ p. 92 
a (summary of ep. 7) ‘home’ for ‘nome.’ p. 92b 
three false accents. p. 94b ‘ Quintitius’ for ‘ Quinti- 
lius.’ p. 97a bis ‘vindematio.’ p. 100 title to ep. 
11 ‘media’ for ‘medici.’ p. 118b ‘Gierig cites.’ 
Not Gierig, but Déring in reply to Gierig. p. 116 
on letter 23 should be cited 70, on the same subject. 
p. 118a an impossible accent alperra:. p. 119b three 
monsters Taio’. rauids. tpds (for mpds). p. 134b 
‘numerals enclosed by two vertical and one horizon- 
tal line are multiplied by 100,000, and those by a 
single horizontal line, by 1000.’ A fine example of 
zeugma. p. 16Ub p. 165a ‘atrociosa.’ p. 202b 
Amida, p. 212b ‘exprobatis.’ ‘ex- 

robavit.’ p. 214b Tertullian [add ‘de ieiun. 17’)... 
implies that abuses crept in, ‘ Apud te agape in sae- 
culis []. caccabis] fervet : fides in culinis calet: spes 
in ferculis iacet.’ The context ought to have guarded 
our editor from this slip. p. 216b @umecov. p. 221b 
‘ perigrini.’ ‘ milariae.’ p. 221b ‘ vitem poscet libello,’ 
for ‘ posce.’ p. 230 (text) ‘debeant’ ; (note) ‘I have 
adopted with the substitution of deberent for possent.” 
p. 231b ‘Suet. Claud. 32 ce -nvivia agitant []. agitavit] 
et ampla et assidua ac fere patentissimis locis, ut 
plerumque sexcenteni simul discernerent ’ [1]. disewm- 
berent]). 


A great boon would be conferred on 
readers of Pliny, if the wish of Fabricius 
were carried into effect, and the commentary 
on the epistles, left ready for press by one of 
the most learned of English Latinists, John 
Price, were given to the world. A lexicon 
to Pliny, to match Bonnell’s to Quintilian 
and Gerber and Greef’s to Tacitus, is also 
greatly needed. It would, for one thing, 
make it impossible for any sane man to 
question the genuineness of the letters re- 
lating to the Christians. The following 
parallels will suffice to shew how absolutely 
identical they are in style with the remainder 
of the book. 

ep. 96§ 1 cunctationem meam regere. ep. 
118 = 119 § 3 rogo igiur ut dubitationem 
meam regere, id est beneficia tua interpretari, 
ipse digneris. 81=85§ 8 te, domine, rogo ut 
me in hoc praecipue genere cognitionis regere 
digneris. 56 =64§ 1 swmmas, domine, gratias 
ago quod inter maximas occupationes in tis 
de quibus te consului me quoque regere dig- 
natus es. 19=30§1 rogo, domine, consilio 
me regas haesitantem. 

quid et quatenus. 92 = 93 ut tu, domine, 
dispiceres quid et quatenus aut permittendum 
aut prohibendum putares. ct. 116 = 117 
§ 1 quod an celebrandum et quatenus putes, 
rogo scribas. 

§ 2 nec mediocriter haesitavi. 118=119 
§ 3 hic quoque non mediocriter haereo ne 
cuiusquam retro habeatur ratio. 

nomen ipsum, si flagitiis careat, an flagitia 
cohaerentia nowini puniantur. Lustin dial. 
39. Tert. scorp. esp. 9. Iren. I 24 § 6 (of 
Basilidians) quapropter et parati sunt ad 
negationem qui sunt tales, immo magis ne 
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pati quidem propter nomen possunt, cum 
sint omnibus similes. 

§ 3 perseverantes duci iussi. The late 
Prof. H. J. Smith once asked me whether 
capital punishment is of necessity implied 
here. Doubtless, esp. after supplicium. cf. 
Sen. ep. 4 § 9. de ira III 22 §2. Tert. ad 
Seap. 5 Arrius Antoninus, when all the 
Christians of a city presented themselves 
before his tribunal, paucis duci iussis reliquis 
ait, & dedoi, ci Kpynpvors 7) 
Bpoxous exere. 

pertinaciam Trajan ep. 57=65 § 2 neque 
enim sufficit eum poenae suae restitur, quam 
contumacia elusit. Gataker on Antonin. 
XI § 3 p. 386—7. 

§ 4 quos quia cives Romani erant. adnotavi 
in urbem remittendos. Trajan ep. 57 = 65 
§ 2 qui a Iulio Basso in perpetuum relegatus 
est, . . . vinctus mitti ad praefectos praetorii 
mei debet. 74 = 16 § 2 quem ego perductum 
ad me mittendum ad te putavi. 78=82 § 3 
si in urbem versus venturi erunt. 

plures species inciderunt 56 = 64 § 4 nam 
haec quoque species incidit in cognitionem 
meam. 

§ 5 imagini tuae 8=24§ 4. 9=25. 74= 
16 § 1. ef. apocal. 13 15. 6 9. 20 4 
(Mommsen rim. Gesch. V 522). 

ture ac vino supplicarent, praeterea male 
dicerent Christo, Iustin dial. 131. Tert. 
adv. Val. 30. Orig. in Matt. comm. ser. 38 
(IV 267 L) Basilidis quoque sermones detrah- 
entes quidem tis, qui usque ad mortem certant 
pro veritate, ut confiteantur coram hominibus 
lesum, indifferenter autem agere docentes ad 
denegandum et ad sacrificandum dis alienis. 
Epiphan. haer. 24 4. Haversaat’s criticism 
that male dicerent belongs to ecclesiastical 
Latin, would only hold if it were followed 
by an accusative. 

§ 7 secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse 
vetueram 56=64 § 3 mandatis tuis cautum 
est, ne restituam ab alio aut a me relegatos. 
110=111 § 1 wtebaturque mandatis tuis, 
quibus eius modi donationes vetantur. 22 = 33 
mandatis mets. 30=39 § 1 secundum man- 
data mea. 

§ 8 per tormenta quaerere. Torture of 
slaves Eus. h. e. V 1 14 (ep. Vienn. et Lugd.). 
Tren. fr. 13 (I 832 St.). Iustin apol. II 12. 
Tert. ad nat. I 7. 

dilata cognitione ad consulendum te decu- 
eurri 72=77 rem integram distuli dum tu, 
domine, peris, quid observare me velis. 
29§ 1.79 § 5. 110 § 2 

consulendum 56 =64 § 2 necessarium cre- 
didi rem totam ad te referre. § 5 per quod 
effectum est, ut te consulerem. 29=38 § 1 
quorum ego supplicium distuli ut te condit- 


orem disciplinae militaris firmatoremque con- 
sulerem de modo poenae. 31=40§ 4 neces- 
sario ergo rem totam, dum te consulerem, in 
suspenso reliqui. 58=66 § 4 nihil decernen- 
dum putavi, donec te consulerem de eo, quod 
mihi constitutione tua dignum videbatur. 
65=71 § 2 eyo auditis constitutionibus prin- 
cipum, quia nihil inveniebam aut proprium 
aut universale quod ad Bihynos referretur, 
consulendum te existimarvi, quid observari 
velles. cf. 79=83 § 5. 68=73 te, domine, 
maximum poniificem consulendum putavi. 
81=85 § 5 ego cum dandam dilationem et 
consulendum te existimarem in re ad exem- 
plum pertinenti. cf.82=86§$1. 110=111 
§ 2 quibus ex causis integram cognitionem 
differendam existimavi, ut te, domine, con- 
sulerem guid seguendum putares. 

§ 10 victimarum, quarum adhuc raris- 
simus emptor inveniebatur. Renan St. Paul 
p. 308 n. 3. Philostr. Apoll. I 2. IV 41. 
Schmidt Denkfreiheit 168. 181. Minuc. 
12 § 5. 

ex quo facile est opinari quae turba homi- 
num emendari possit, sisit paenitentiae locus. 
That this last phrase may not be suspected 
as biblical (Hebr. 12 17) ef. Liv. XXIV 26 § 
15 ira deinde ex misericordia orta, quod adeo 
JSestinatum ad supplicium neque locus paeni- 
tendi aut regressus ab ira relictus esset. XLIV 
10 § 2 Andronicus . . traxerat tempus, id 
ipsum, quod accidit, paenitentiae relinquens 
locum. Fronto p. 207 Naber leviora sciens 
dissimulavit : locum paenitendi reliquit. dig. 
XL 7 3 13 paenitentiae heredi locum non 
esse. And Pliny himself I 24 § 4 ut paeni- 
tentiae locum non relinguat. 

ep. 97 (98) § 1 actum 27=38 pristinum 
actum. 

in excutiendis causis "g6=82 § 2 ratio 
totius operis excutiatur. 

neque enim in universum aliquid quod 
quasi certam formam habeat constitui potest. 
113=114 honorarium decurionatus omnes qui 
in quaque civitate Bithyniae decuriones fiunt 
inferre debeant necne, in universum a me 
non potest statut. id ergo quod semper tutis- 
simum est, sequendam cuiusque civitatis legem 
puto. 65=71 § 2 nihil inveniebam aut pro- 
prium aut universale quod ad Bithynos refer- 
retur. 66=72 § 1 nec quicquam invenitur in 
commentariis eorum principum qui ante me 
fuerunt, quod ad omnes provincias sit con- 
stitutum. 

§ 2 suspectus in praeteritum. ef. 111=112. 
115 = 116 mihi hoc temperamentum eius 

cuit, ut ex praeterito nihil novaremus. 
VIII 14 § 1 non ut in praeteritum (serum 
enim), verum ut in futurum, si quid simile 
aceiderit, erudiar. 


| 
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sine auctore propositi libelli 96 § 5 pr. 
31 = 40 § 5 credibile erat neminem hoc ausum 
sine auctore. 32 = 41 § 1 qui damnati ad 

nam erant, non modo ea sine auctore, ut 
scribis, liberati sunt. 

nec nostri saeculi est 23 = 34 § 2 quod 
alioqui et dignitas civitatis et saeculi tui nitor 
postulat. 37 = 46 § 3 ego tllud unum affirmo 
et utilitatem operis et pulchritudinem saeculo 
tuo esse diynissinam. 55 = 63 invitos ad 
accipiendum compellere . . . non est ex iustitia 
nostrorum temporum. 82 = 86$1 cum pro- 
positum mewm optime nosses non ex metu nec 
terrore hominum aut criminibus maiestatis 
reverentiam nomini meo adquirere. 1 § 2 
prospera omnia, td est digna saeculo tuo. 
12=7 felicitas temporum. 3 A = 20 § 2 
tranquillitati saeculi tui. cf. Iuv. 4 68n. 
M. Aurelius (Vuleat. Gall. Cass. 2) non 
nostri temporis. Keim Rom p. 326. dig. 
XLVIII 22 1. Dio LX VIII 6 § 4 (of Trajan) 
diaBorais érioreve. 

Mr. Hardy follows Schiller in rejecting 
the evidence of Tacitus and Suetonius 
respecting the persecution of Christians by 
Nero. Their positive testimony is supposed 
to be outweighed by the silence of Seneca 
and the elder Pliny. It is assumed that, if 
either of these latter authors had heard of 
Christians, they must have mentioned them 
in their extant works. It would be charit- 
able to assume that Dr. Schiller had read 
neither Seneca nor Pliny. But he pushes to 
an absurdity the argument from silence to 
ignorance when he informs us (Nero p. 584 
n. 3) ‘Juvenal also knows nothing of the 
Christians.’ Marvellous as is the art with 
which the poet of Aquinum packs into a 
few pages a panorama of his age, quidquid 
agunt homines, he necessarily leaves out more 
than he can insert. The silence of Josephus 
is no doubt significant, but the criticism 
which inters from it ignorance of Christianity 
certainly sins on the side of credulity rather 
than of scepticism. Mr. Hardy goes farther 
than Schiller. Not only does he reiterate 
(pp. 51, 54, 55, 239-243) the assumption 
that ‘ Tacitus and Suetonius in relating the 


events of Nero’s reign are speaking of the . 


Christians from the point of view of their 
own time,’ which means, I suppose, that, 
finding in their authorities ‘Jews,’ they 
arbitrarily substituted ‘Christians’; but he 
surmises (p. 211) that Pliny, when he says 
(ep. 96 § 1) cognitionibus de Christianis inter- 
Sui numquam, is guilty of the same confusion 
as his two friends. 

In Bithynia the Christians were especially numer- 


ous, and Pliny on the spot would soon distinguish 
them from the Jews, and applying this acquired 


knowledge back to past events in which he then took 
no interest, he describes as ‘cognitiones christian- 
orum’ (sic), what had been in the eyes ef the govern- 
ment only trials of Judaisers. 


Mr. Hardy seems inclined to believe that 
Tacitus and Suetonius may have heard of 
the Christians first from their common (or, 
as he prefers to say, mutual) friend, Pliuy. 


P. 240. Dr. Lightfoot lays even more stress on 
the language of Tacitus and Suetonius, who both of 
them distinctly mention the Christians as victims of 
Nero’s cruelty. The view that they may be ‘ inject- 
ing into the incidents of the reign of Nero the 
language and experience that belong to the age of 
Trajan,’ he regards as a wholly gratuitous assump- 
tion. That it is an assumption which cannot be 
proved is not denied, but at least it has the advan- 
tage of explaining the facts, which Dr. Lightfoot’s 
assumption about the all-predominant influence of 
Poppaea and her use of it against the Christians does 
not do. Nor can it be said to be gratuitous. These 
notices, written certainly not before the second decade 
of the second century, are the very first indications 
in non-Uhristian writers that the Christians were re- 
"aiggee as an independent body, or were in fact known 

y name to the Roman world at all. Josephus, 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny are absolutely silent 
abcut them. ‘This silence does not prove thut those 
writers knew nothing about the Christians, but it 
certainly gives some grounds for the assumption, 
while both Tacitus and Suetonius, whose notices about 
the Christians are later in date than Pliny’s letter, 
might have gained their information, if in no other 
way, from their mutual friend. 


An ingenious attempt, by aid of the ‘great 
might-have-been,’ to reduce three indepen- 
dent witnesses to one. If Mr. Hardy will 
look at the third chapter of the life of 
Josephus, he will see that Dr. Lightfoot’s 
statement res; ecting Poppaea is no gratuitous 
assumption, like the rejection of the witness 
of the two historians, or the argument from 
silence, but rests on indisputable evidence. 

The Jews, wishing to procure the release 
of certain priests, send Josephus to Rome, 
with instructious, as it appears, to approach 
Poppaea by means of a favorite Jewish actor. 
Josephus carries out his instructions with 
perfect success. 1t is incredible that then 
for the first or last time Poppaea used her 
influence on behalf of the Jews. 

p. 28 (cf. p. 21) we read of Pliny: ‘A 
dabbler in philosophy, he had no convictions 
which could have drawn upon him the fate 
of Thrasea, or Helvidius, or Rusticus.’” We 
know that the informer Carus denounced 
Pliny, and that Domitian’s death alone saved 
him from sharing the fate of his friends 
(ep. VII 24 § 14). 

It is to be hoped that the following is not 
an average specimen of Mr. Hardy’s use of 
authorities (p. 215) :— 

Ulpian lays it down, lib. viii, De officio Procons, 
cap. 1, ‘servum alicuius corporis vel universitatis 
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torquere licebit in eorum etiam caput qui eius cor- 
poris erant.’ Again, ‘ Divus Hadrianus rescripsit a 
suspectissimo incipiendum et a quo facillime potest 
verum scire iudex crediderit.’ 

Few readers will take the pains to ascer- 
tain that the latter quotation is from dig. 
XLVIII 18 1 § 2, where book eight of the 
specified treatise of Ulpian is cited, but not 
chapter one. The former quotation, though 
given in inverted commas, contains, not the 
precise text of Ulpian, but Baudouin’s sum- 
mary of his teaching (Mr. Hardy himself 
corrupts licebat to licebit). To Baudouin also 
is due ‘ cap. 1,’ for which no authority exists. 
At least none is known to Otto Lenel 
(Palingenesia ‘iuris civilis, Lips. 1889, 11 
966-991) who has collected with great exact- 
ness the extant fragments of Ulpian’s book. 

A somewhat similar freedom is taken with 
Ulpian’s words on ep. 96 § 1 p. 21la: 

The general duty which, as Ulpian says, was in- 
cumbent cn all provincial governors, ‘statim atque 
in aliquem (sic) celebrem civitatem vel provinciae 
caput proconsul venit, debere sedes sacras circumire 
atque inspicere.’ 

This is from book ITI of the de officio pro- 
consulis ({1 968 Lenel, dig. I 16 7 pr.) s¢ in 
aliam quam (v. 1. aliquam) celebrem civitatem 
vel provinciae caput advenerit,...debet ... 


BURY’S HISTORY OF THE 


A History of the Later Roman Empire, from 
Arcadius to Irene (395 a.p. to 800 a.D.), 
by J. B Bury M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. (Macmillan & 
Co. : 2 vols. 8vo.) 


Mr. Bury’s volumes are an important and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of a 
period, the history of which has been too 
much neglected by scholars. It may be 
safely said that, for a student of the History 
of the World, Imperial Rome—whether we 
apply that name to the city by the Tiber or 
to the daughter-city by the Bosphorus—is 
far more important than Republican Rome ; 
yet how many an undergraduate who knows 
every detail of the Second Punic War would 
fail to give a satisfactory account of the 
great event which marked the reign of 
Constantine Pogonatus ! 

Of course this partial treatment of history 
is to some extent explained by the immense 
difference between the literary excellence of 
the earlier and the later historians. It is 
far pleasanter to follow the footsteps of 
Hannibal under the guidance of Livy or 


§ 1 aedes sacras et opera publica cireumire 
inspiciendi gratia. 

It would be easy to add illustrations which 
have escaped the commentators. Thus ep. 
10 § 1 epistulae is used like litterae and 
érurroAai, of a single letter. See my note on 
III 9 § 13 and ind. ep. 23 § 2 saeculi tui 
nitor. Tac. d. 22 Jdaetitiam nitoremque 
nostrorum temporum. 

In conclusion I would recommend the 
letters regarding the Christians as a worthy 
theme for a monograph. Any one who will 
digest the whole literature will, I believe, 
prove beyond possibility of cavil, that it 
would have required a more skilful forger 
to compose the correspondence of Pliny and 
Trajan than to compose the nine books of 
miscellaneous correspondence ; and that, as 
Aldus said long ago, letters 96 and 97, far 
from being an interpolation, establish the 
genuineness of the entire collection. 

[P.S.—The best criticism of these letters, 
known to me, is the latest—in Neumann’s 
Der rimische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche 
bis auf Diocletian (Leipz. Veit), of which 
the first volume has just appeared. | 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 


LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Polybius than to piece out the history of 
Heraclius from the turgid sentences of 
Theophylact or the curious iambics of George 
of Pisidia. But if history is to be studied 
seriously as a science it will not be possible 
for the student to confine his reading to 
books distinguished by their literary ex- 
cellence ; and the more repulsive the material 
the greater is the credit due to an author 
who, like Mr. Bury, has patiently and labor- 
iously dug it for us out of the mine and 
wrought it into historical form. 

It will be seen from the title that the book 
deals with the four great transitional cen- 
turies between Theodosius and him whom 
we used without fear to speak of as Charle- 
magne, that is to say between the so-called 
‘ Downfall of the Western Empire’ and its 
restoration by the King of the Franks. 
How much there was that was wrong and 
misleading in this view of the matter is fully 
explained by the author in his preface. He 
is a loyal follower of Bryce and Freeman, and 
it may be said that one great purpose of his 
book is to show the thorough continuity of 
the Empire, and to explain how completely 
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during these transition-centuries Augustus 
Imperator remained the foremost figure in 
the eyes of the European nations, whether 
he held his court on the Palatine at Rome or 
by the Augusteum at Constantinople. 

It would be interesting but is of course 
here impossible to discuss the author's views 
of some of the chief actors during these 
eventful histories. His bias is throughout 
rather more pro-Roman and anti-Teutonic 
than that of some recent authors, including 
the writer of this notice. Thus he takes 
the least favourable view of Stilicho’s char- 
acter, considering him little better than an 
accomplice with Alaric in his invasion of 
Italy and believing the story told by the 
ecclesiastical historians of his ambitious 
views on behalf of Eucherius his son. So 
too he speaks of ‘ the tender hot-bed plant of 
Theodoric’s Ostrogothic civilitas which had 
never really looked promising’: a remark 
from which some admirers of Theodoric 
would venture to dissent, holding that 
Theodoric’s system was full of promise for 
Italy and the world, and that, if it had had 
anything like fair-play, the barbarian dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages might have been 
shortened by some centuries. He also has 
little but praise for Justinian, the great re- 
asserter of the supremacy of ‘ Romania’ as 
against ‘ Barbaricum,’ and entirely dissents 
from the view that his conquest of the 
Vandal kingdom in Africa smoothed the 
way for the victories of the Saracens in 
that region. All these paragraphs would 
furnish material for much interesting con- 
troversy if this were the time or the place for 
it. There is certainly much force in Mr. 
Bury’s argument that the fact that Carthage 
formed part of the Empire at the critical 
moment of the dethronement of Phocas was 
of vital importance to the safety of the 
Empire. From this point of view the best 
champion of the fame of Justinian is 
Heraclius. 

For readers of this Review probably the 
most interesting chapters in the book will 
be those which relate to the history of 
literature and the survival of the Hellenic 
nationality. Mr. Bury has devoted great 
pains to this part of his subject and we 
think has treated it very successfully. His 
remarks on Procopius are very just. 

‘In fact Procopius was at core, in the 
essence of his spirit, a pagan: Christianity, 
assented to by his lips and his understanding, 
was alien to his soul, like a half-known 
foreign language. He could not think in 
Christian terms: he was not able to handle 
the new religious conceptions, he probably 


felt wonder, rather than satisfaction, at the 
joys that come from Nazareth. And we 
may safely say that it was just this pagan 
nature, deeper perhaps than that of the 
aggressive Zosimus, that (in the peculiar 
circumstances of the times) made him such 
a good historian. He is almost worthy to 
be placed beside Ammianus.’ 

We are rather surprised to read that 
‘there is no reason to consider the “ Edifices ” 
of Procopius an insincere work, although it 
was perhaps written to order.’ We should 
have thought it, as the work of the same 
pen that wrote the ‘ Histories ’—to say no- 
thing of the ‘ Anecdota’—one of the most 
thoroughly insincere books in literature. 

On the difficult question of the authorship 
of the ‘ Anecdota,’ Mr. Bury is disposed to 
follow Ranke rather than Dahn, and to 
attribute this strange performance to a sort 
of clique of opposition scribes who may per- 
haps have got hold of some ‘ MS. of frag- 
mentary jottings written by the true Pro- 
copius’ and tacked on to these their wild 
and scurrilous stories against the Emperor 
and his court. The suggestion is an ingeni- 
ous one, but it will require a good deal of 
argument to overthrow the strong case for 
the absolute ideutity of authorship made 
out by Dahn in his ‘ Procopius von Caesarea.’ 
Possibly the ultimate conclusion will be as 
to this most difficult question— 


‘ All that we knowis, nothingcan be known—’ 


but we should like to suggest yet one 
more possible theory to the disputants, and 
that is that the ‘Anecdota’ may have 
been the work of Procopius under the influ- 
ence of a disordered intellect. 

Mr. Bury has much to say on the obscure 
but important subject of Slavonic settle- 
ments in Greece. He accepts in the main 
the argument of Hopf and rejects the famous 
theory of Fallmerayer which would have 
dethroned the present inhabitants of Greece 
from their Hellenic pride of birth and made 
them descendants of Slavonic barbarians. 
He points out however some flaws in the 
reasoning of Hopf, whom he considers 
‘almost as much an advocate as Fallmerayer,’ 
and concludes that, at any rate in the eighth 
century, there was a large infusion of the 
Slavonic element, rather perhaps in the 
country districts than in the towns of Greece, 
and that at any rate the earlier Slavonic 
settlers very speedily adopted the Hellenic 
speech and the Christian religion. 

For the remarks of the author as to the 
changes which the Greek language under- 
went we must refer our readers to his very 
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interesting chapter (Book 1V., cap. vii.) on 
‘the Language of the Romaioi in the Sixth 
Century.’ He distinguishes ‘ three kinds of 
Greek : (1) the vulgar spoken language from 
which modern Greek is derived, (2) the spoken 
language of the educated, which under the 
influence of the vulgar tongue tended to 
degenerate, and (3) the conventional written 
language which endeavoured to preserve the 
traditions of Hellenistic prose from the 
changes which affected the oral “ common 
dialect.”’ He concludes, partly from the 
strange dialogue between Justinian and the 
Green Faction which has been preserved by 
Theophanes, that the Hellenic language was 
‘already far on its way to becoming what is 
called Romaic and was in fact already known 
by that name.’ 

‘A sixth-century inscription in Nubia 
proves that the word vypov was then used for 
“ water,” whence comes the modern Greek 
vepo. A mule is Bopdwrys instead of jyiovos 
and cvyavddpy or yavddpw is apparently used 


History of Phoenicia. By Grorce Raw 
son, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford, 
London and New York; Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1889. Pp. xxii. 583. 8vo. 
24s. 


Tue Bible is the chief source of Prof. 
Rawlinson’s information about Phoenicia : 
he cites it more than 250 times as his 
authority. Its evidence appears to him 
conclusive, and is accordingly exempted from 
any criticism. Thus he says on p. 449 :— 
‘The army which he (Sennacherib] set in 
motion must have numbered more than 
200,000 men.” And in a note he gives his 
reason for this estimate :—‘ It was the same 
army which lost 185,000 men by miracle in 
one night (2 Kings, xix. 35).’ And yet he 
at times fails to take note of important 
biblical statements ; e.g. in speaking of the 
siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, he suys on 
p. 473 that the city submitted :—‘ Thus 
Tyre, in B.c. 585, fell from her high estate. 
Ezekiel’s prophecies were fulfilled.’ But 
Ezekiel himself, xxix. 18, admits the notori- 
ous fact that his prophecies were not fulfilled, 
inasmuch as the siege failed. 

The Egyptian and Assyrian sources have 
not been pruperly utilized. For Egyptian 
sources, there is one reference to Brugsch’s 
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for an ass. A standard is Bavdov, an iron- 
headed club is dicrpw, luggage is totAdov, 
and oxovAxa is used for a guard or watch. 
Besides the strange vocabulary, derived 
partly from Latin and partly from local 
Greek words, changes are taking place in the 
grammar and syntax. Terminations in -vov 
for example are becoming corrupted to -w: 
the perfect tense and many prepositions and 
particles are falling into disuse.’ 

We conclude, as we began, by commending 
to the attention of all historical students, but 
especially of those who may have been 
chiefly occupied hitherto with the fortunes 
of Athens and the Elder Rome, this careful 
and patient survey of the history of the 
Roman Empire during a period which 
witnessed changes of the most momentous im- 
port to the nations of Europe and Asia, the 
effects of which we are continually feeling in 
the political controversies of our own day. 


Tuos. 


History of Egypt, and three references to two 
translations in Records of the Past: and that 
is all. Consequently on pp. 406, 407, there 
is only some vague talk about Egyptian 
supremacy and its decline, where there 
should be precise statements about the 
Egyptian invasion of Phoenicia in the 
twenty-ninth year of Thothmes III., the 
invasion of Egypt from Phoenicia in the 
eighth year of Rameses III., and so forth. 
There is no allusion to the alleged Phoeni- 
cian origin of the Hyksos ; nor to the sug- 
gested identification of the Fenchu of the 
inscriptions with the Phoenicians. For 
Assyrian sources, there are only references 
to George Smith’s Eponym Canon, and to 
translations in Records of the Past. Con- 
sequently many historical events are com- 
pletely ignored : e.g. the reduction of Cyprus 
by Sargon, attested by the Larnaka inscrip- 
tion. The Babylonian or Assyrian origin 
of Phoenician writing, maintained by some 
high authorities, is likewise ignored ; though 
space is found on p. 378 for wild conjectures 
about Hittite hieroglyphic and the Cypriote 
syllabary. Curiously E. de Rougé’s theory of 
derivation from Egyptian hieraticisattributed 
by Prof. Rawlinson on p. 377 to a writer in 
the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, as if it were there enunciated for the first 
time. 


| 
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The Greek and Latin sources were pretty 
completely collected by Movers; and then 
Kenrick appropriated most of his results. 
But Prof. Rawlinson has been imprudent in 
trusting entirely to Kenrick. For instance, 
Movers made a perfectly convincing emenda- 
tion of sixteen for sixty in Josephus, Anti- 
quitates, ix. 14. 2, but Kenrick missed this ; 
and accordingly Prof. Rawlinson has made 
mistaken observations on pp. 446, 447, in 
the belief that the number really was sixty. 
Such of the Greek and Latin sources as have 
been utilized, have not been properly sifted : 
the trustworthy and untrustworthy being 
cited with provoking impartiality. And 
many of them have not been utilized at all. 
There is no allusion, for example, to the 
so-called Treaty of Kallias: though the pros- 
perity and foreign commerce of Phoenicia 
must have been profoundly affected by an 
agreement which secured the Aegean to the 
Greeks and the eastern waters round Cyprus 
to the Persians and their dependents the 
Phoenicians. 

The material sources of information about 
Phoenicia have lately been discussed by 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez in the third volume 
of their work: and their results might have 
been subjected to judicious condensation. 
As it is, some things are noticed at length, 
while others of equal importance are dis- 
missed in a few words or simply ignored. 
Thus, exactly one tenth of the whole space 
devoted to architecture and art and manu- 
factures is occupied by a detailed description 
of a series of bowls: and this is mere de- 
scription in the style of an auction catalogue, 
quite valueless apart from criticism. The 
illustrations, with hardly an exception, are 
taken from this volume of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez. The obligation is generally ac- 
knowledged : but on p. ix. of the preface and 
in the list of illustrations it is stated that 
many of them are taken from various other 
books there mentioned. This is misleading : 
they were taken from those books by MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez. There are similarly 
misleading statements on pp. vii. and ix. to 
the effect that Prof. Rawlinson has drawn 
materials from Movers. He has them at 
second hand through Kenrick. 

For Phoenician inscriptions Prof. Rawlin- 
son has relied, in every case but one, upon 
the translations in Gesenius and in the early 
parts of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semitic- 
arum. But hea quotes the inscription of 
Tabnith on p. 395 from his own book, The 
Story of Phoenicia. Had he referred to his 
real authority, M. Renan’s translation in the 
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Revue Archéologique for July 1887, he would 
have seen that he has left out a line. 
On pp. 396, 397, he gives a rendering of 
C.IS. No. 1: and says in a note that he 
has followed M. Renan’s translation. Here 
is a portion of this translation :—‘ Omnis 
regia stirps et omnis homo qui addiderit 
facere opus super al{tare hoc et super] 
coelaturam auream hance et super porticum 
hanc, [pono] ego Iehaumelecus, [rex Gebal, 
faciem meam adversus eum qui] fecerit opus 
hoe, et sive...sive...istum. Et quicunque... 
super locum hune, [et quicunque..., aboleat] 
domina Baalat-Gebal hominem ipsum et 
semen ejus.’ And here is the rendering of 
this :—‘ Every royal personage and every 
other man who shall make additions to this 
altar, or to this golden carving, or to this 
portico, I, Jehavmelek, king of Gebal, set 
my face against him who shall do so, and I 
pray my la ly Beltis of Gebal to destroy that 
man, whoever he be, and his seed after him.’ 
The rendering, whoever he be, is really 
admirable. 

The slipshod reasoning on imperfect or 
inaccurate information, which is too charac- 
teristic of this book, cannot be fully exposed 
in a brief review. The opening statements 
of the book must serve here as specimens 
of its style throughout. Prof. Rawlinson 
begins by saying that the palm-tree ‘ formed 
a leading and striking characteristic’ of 
Phoenicia: and hence the Greeks ‘called 
the tract Phoenicia, or the Land of Palms ; 
and the people who inhabited it the Phoeni- 
cians, or the Palm-tree people.’ Now, it is 
true that Botvé means a Phoenician and also 
means a palm-tree, and that ®owiky means 
Phoenicia, But the argument from mere 
identity of name goes just as well the other 
way :—the Greeks called the palm-tree the 
Phoenician because it was characteristic of 
Phoenicia. And then the meaning of the 
name must be considered. The Phoenicians 
may have got the name because they were 
themselves of ruddy countenance, or because 
they traded in the ruddy dye; but palm- 
trees are not strikinyly ruddy. He then 
argues that the palm must anciently have 
been among the chief ornaments of the coast 
round Aradus, becanse ‘the palm is the 
numismatic emblem of Aradus.’ It is only 
on one small series of the coius of Aradus, 
from 244 to 183 B.c., that the palm occurs 
asanemblem. But the inference would be 
unwarrantable in any case, for such emblems 
were chosen quite capriciously. 


Cecit Torr. 
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SCHMIDT'S HANDBUCH DER LATEINISCHEN UND GRIECHISCHEN 
SYNONYMIK. 


Handbuch der Lateinischen und Griechischen 
Synonymik, von Prof. Dr. J. H. Heryricn 
Scumipt. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. pp. 
844, 12 Mk. 


In the Preface to the fourth volume of his 
Synonymik der Griechischen Sprache (four vols. 
1876-1886) Prof. Schmidt promised a ‘ hand- 
book’ of synonymes, which now appears in 
the form of this stout octavo. The reason for 
the delay in its appearance is somewhat 
amusing : the author has been plunging deep 
into natural science with the helpof a‘splendid 
microscope,’ and satisfying himself of the 
worthlessness of materialistic theories. He 
offers us some comments upon the usage of 
some 2400 Greek words, and about 1500 
Latin words, arranged according to their 
meaning in 126 groups. But he does not 
deal with these by definitions or ‘ Schlag- 
worter’; this would be unworthy of an 
honourable man, most definitions being in- 
complete and often untrue. He prefers to 
give, at greater length than some of his 
predecessors, illustrative quotations, not 
however sparing to give his own conceptions 
of their force. In Greek Dr. Schmidt has 
not merely abridged his larger work ; he 
has added to it in some respects, though of 
course omitting much. In Latin he has 
been more dependent upon others, especially 
on Déderlein, from whom however he often 
differs. His own original contributions have 
been mainly drawn from natural science, but 
here he has been concerned rather to stim- 
ulate the reader than to exhaust the subject. 
Certainly Dr. Schuidt’s method gives much 
freshness to his style ; and he is justly proud 
of having now published some 7000 pages 
without a footnote ! 

A work of this magnitude can hardly be 
reviewed satisfactorily, except after it has 
been in frequent use for months or years ; 
but a few points of interest may be noted, 
which have presented themselves on a 
cursory inspection. 

Distinguishing between flavus and fulvus, 
he finds the former to be a yellow, the latter 
a brown. But when we have the ‘brown 
beak’ of the nightingile (Ar. Av. 214 etc.) 
he bids us remember that the Greeks were 
fond of transferring words of colour to 
motion, and he would have us translate 
rather ‘quivering,’ just as Babrius applies 
fov6os to the ‘steel-blue’ swallow, and 
Chaeremon even to the wind. Fulvus he 


would allow to include the whole sphere of 
flavus (except pale yellow), and brown as 
well. Luteus is defined as a yellow passing 
into red, an orange red ; and we are told 
that the strict meaning is determined by the 
fact that the yolk of an egg is called lutum 
(more correctly /utewm) ; while croceus is a 
pure yellow not inclining to red. But what 
are we to make in that case of Virgil’s 
croceo mutabit vellera luto? If Ovid applies 
luteus to sulphur, this is put down as an 
exaggeration: and Horace’s luteus pallor 
is pronounced ‘an intentional jest.’ Surely 
this is to attempt a precise limitation 
which the usage of the language does not 
permit. Elsewhere ferrugo is simply defined 
as ‘ steel-blue,’ without any attempt to dis- 
cuss the various uses of this most perplexing 
word. For yAwpés Dr. Schmidt will allow 
no literal meaning but ‘green’: when used 
of honey and cheese, he insists on the 
rendering ‘fresh,’ and the yAwpa Wdapaos of 
Soph 4j. 1064 is for him the * grass-grown’ 
sand. Few will agree with him that a 
poet could not have brought in such an 
‘ugly’ picture as a corpse on ‘yellow’ 
sand. Here again there is an attempt at 
quite needless precision. The treatment of 
unda (xipa) and fluctus (x\vdwv) is much 
more satisfactory than Doederlein’s. Dr. 
Schmidt's criticism of Doederlein’s comments 
on emori is convincing ; evdew and ivody are 
also well treated. He is less successful in 
his attack upon the accepted distinction 
between potentia and potestas; none of his 
examples debar us from confining the latter 
to lawfully conferred or at least natural 
authority, which of course may be unlimited 
in its character. The difference between 
incipere and incohare is brought out by 
illustrations which are none the less easy to 
remember because they are rather comical. 
On the whole the derivations are in accord- 
ance with modern science, herein contrasting 
very favourably with some current text- 
books ; but it may well be doubted whether 
xopds is originally the dance in which all who 
took part in it clasped (root XEP) each other’s 
hands, and not rather the enclosed spot for 
dancing (cp. Homer’s Acinvay xopov). It 
would not be difficult to find other points 
of difference or of doubt ; but the book is 
both a useful and an interesting one, and 
deserves to be welcomed accordingly. 


A. S. WILKINS. 
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Homer’s Odyssey. Books I.—IV. Edited on 
the basis of the Ameis-Hentze edition, by B. 
PERRIN, Professor in Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University. Boston, U.S.A. Published 
by Ginn & Company, 1889. [College Series of 
Greek Authors edited under the supervision of 
Joun WILLIAMS WHITE and THoMAs D. Sey- 
MOUR. ] 


KARL FRIEDRICH AMEIS was no ordinary man. He 
laboured all his days in the Gymnasium, and his 
commentary on Homer is the only important work 
by which he is remembered. Of this commentary he 
only lived to complete the Odyssey and the early 
books of the Iliad. But his commentary differs from 
most other German commentaries in the degree to 
which the author's personal interest and personality 
reveal themselves in his work. Ameis ry abundant 
erudition and he availed himself of all sources of 
knowledge within his reach, not least important 
among which was the co-operation of a large number 
of personal friends, He knew and loved his Homer, 
he makes Homer his own interpreter, and his loving 
acquaintance with the great poems yields to the 
readers of his notes ever fresh pleasure and fresh 
knowledge, 

Ameis’s edition, incomplete as regarded the Iliad 
at his death, was carried forward by Dr. Hentze of 
the Gottingen Gymnasium, an exact and learned 
scholar, and the Ameis-Hentze edition has been made 
the basis of this volume of the College Series of Greek 
Classics which it is my privilege to review. 

This American book is the fruit of an unusual 
union of effort by different persons, each of the 
highest competence, and Professor Perrin will be glad 
that attention should be called to the fact that the 
preparation of a portion of the commentary (on a 
and a part of 8) had been made by Professor Packard 
before his recent lamented death. It would not be 
easy to name a book, carried over from the German 
into English, in which so few traces of its German 
origin appear. This results not only from the 
abundant amount of fresh material which Profes- 
sor Perrin has introduced, but from the skill and 
taste characteristic alike of Professors Perrin and 
Packard. 

The best Homeric scholars will find the most 
~ in perusing this commentary. This volume 

as been prepared with reference to use in schools as 
well as in colleges. Few Greek classics are better 
adapted for use in the higher forms of classical schools 
than the Odyssey. It is an unequalled mirror of 
Greek life. Its narrative form attracts and allures 
the young scholar, while its simplicity of style places 
no difficulty in his path. Professor Merry’s admirable 
editions of the Odyssey have richly deserved the 
success they have gained, but the present volume will 
be found to supply material not contained in Merry’s 


commentary. 
Rospert P. Keep. 


Das Praesens der indog ischen Grund- 
sprache, von OTTo HOFFMANN. Gottingen, Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht : 8, 145. 


Dr. HorrMANn’s treatise is a useful reminder that not 
everything written in German is to be implicitly fol- 
lowed by the trustful philologist, even though its 

reface bear the date ‘mai 1889’ and its formulae 

ristle with 7and 2. If we may trust our present 
evidence, the author’s principles were formed under 
the old school, though stress of circumstances compels 
him to use some modern terminology and to quote 
Brugmann with respect. But this sop to Cerberus is 
sufficient, and a notation conformed to Fick’s Wdrter- 
buch hints to the initiated that the mystic symbols 
of more recent invention must not be taken too 
seriously. Indeed a doubt has now and then insinu- 
ated itself whether certain dangerous neologians have 
in all cases even been read, but then are we not told 
in the preface that references and polemic are neces- 
sarily excluded in a compendium ? It is hardly need- 
ful to go into detail over so disappointing a perform- 
ance, but a few criticisms may be offered to save us 
from dismissing a bookful of cpsc dixits in one cate- 
gorical statement of the same kind. 

We may begin with some samples of the results 
which our author has, no doubt after mature reflex- 
ion, ignored. Brugmann’s yo in the Morpholo- 
gische Untersuchungen on the Sanskrit verbs of the 
yundjmi type has not prevented ‘ju-né-g-mi’ from 
appearing asa genuine I.E. form ; nay, more, we have 
a new theory of the other non-thematic nasal classes 
built on this a sound foundation, which only 
needs the reversal of the principles of vowel-contrac- 
tion to make a very pretty house of cards indeed. 
The ‘aorist-present az6’ (sic) keeps its place, but we 
are not told what is the weakness of Hiibschmann’s 
argument against it. The treatment of ‘ /é (sit)’ 
shows no trace of borrowing from Osthoff’s Perfekt. 
Moreover, without being very exacting, we might 
have expected some reference to sundry important 
papers which came out in good time for use, especi- 
ally Wackernagel on the first aorist passive (‘ €660ns= 
ddithas), and Zimmer on the Italo-Keltic ‘passive’ 
r. A few sins of commission may be added to pair off 
with these specimens of omission. The sonants may 
become anything they please: 7 is Gk. :p and pv, Lat. 
vt and rd, while may be recognized in Gk. as w. 
Metathesis is presumably responsible for the equation 
between Skt. deyati and omviw. Prothesis is very 
freely used. In ‘a-bw, a-Youa,’ etc., it is not true, 
but neither is it new; in ‘Skt. dre@mi =*redini 
mit prothetischem a’ we may fairly congratulate Dr. 
Hoffmann on a new idea. Contraction brings sim 
out of siem, Vedic jigat out of *ji-gi-nt, and ddurvaue 
out of The analogy of and ixrivos 
proves that -dhydi would become 
is an analogy not allowed to count. We may close 
with a real discovery, adumbrated in the cipher 
‘ (p. 136). A vocalic 5! Here is 
indeed a treasure. Will Mr. Hoffmann send us a 
phonogram to indicate its pronunciation ! 

J. H. Moutton. 


NOTES. 


oN THUCYDIDES, v. 68 fin.—ém) BdOos 
érdtavro ov mdvres duolws, GAA’ ws Aoxayds Exaoros 
éBovrAero, ém) wav Karéornoay ém) This 
statement is puzzling, and has been discussed at 
length by Grote and others. It may mean, as Pro- 

NO. XXXI. VOL, IV. 


fessor Jowett suggests, that in some cases one part of 

the line was deepened at the expense of another, and 

the rear rank of one évwuoria posted behind another. 

Or possibly the ranks behind the first did not in- 

variably contain four men. Thus an arrangement of 
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4, 3, 4 etc. would give 9 rows amounting to 32 men 
in all. But we must remember that Thucydides is 
not so much discussing the order of the Spartan sol- 
diers, as furnishing an estimate of their numbers. 
He ‘could not do this exactly,’ but he guarantees 
three things, the number of évwporla, viz. 112; 
the number of men, 448, in the front rank; and 
the average (ém) wav) depth, viz. 8. Now, if the 
number of men in each évwuotia was the same, we 
have not merely an approximate calculation, but an 
exact one, the very thing which Thucydides dis- 
claims. May it not then have been the case that, in 
one or more of the Aédxot, the évwuoria consisted of a 
number more or less than the standard 32% This 
would be a part of the ‘system of secrecy’ (ris 
Td kpumtdv) ; and if it was privately man- 
aged by the military authorities we can see at once 
how the total number was ‘kept dark’ (jyvoeiro). 
According to the text this arrangement was left to 
the respective Aoxayoi : but it may be that the clause 
&s Aoxayds €BovAeTo is spurious, as 
Dobree suspected. The évwyoria or ‘section,’ which 
was the unit of the Spartan army, undoubtedly 
varied in size at different periods ; and may possibly 
have varied in different Aéxo: or ‘regiments’ at the 
same period. This explanation seems not unreason- 
able, for if Thucydides had been sure of the number 
of men in each évwuoria, why did he not state it, in- 
stead of only giving the number in the front rank ? 
C. E. GRAVES. 


CATULLIANUM.—Aléis 62, 3. 


Quod enim genus figuraest ego non quod obierim ? 
Ego mulier, ego adolescens, ego ephebus, ego puer, 
Ego gymnasi fui flos, ego eram decus olei. 


Many proposals have been made to emend mu/ier, 
as ego puber, Scaliger ; ego iuwenis, Rosekerg ; ego 
enim wir, Postgate ; but none which I have seen seems 
to me probable. I think that either mulier is sound, 
or miles should be substituted for it. O has mudliés, 
but too much weight is not to be attached to this. 
Miles would denote the fact that Attis had just arrived 
at military age, that of early manhood, not necessarily 
older than eighteen. 

A. PALMER. 
* * 
* 


Propertivs II, xxv. 19, 20. 


ultro contemptus rogat et peccasse fatetur 
laesus et inuitis ipse redit pedibus. 


The editors find no difficulty in inuitis...pedibus, 
but the words seem to me to strike a false note. Of 
course, expressions of this kind are suitable enough 
when they are used of a man halting between two 
opinions or of an inward desire repressed by a strong 
mental effort. Thus, for instance, in Ov. Rem. Am. 
218 sed quanto minus ire uoles magis ire memento : 
perfer et inuitos currere coge pedes we have described 
the lover’s resolution to tear himself from the em- 
brace of his mistress. But there is no room for a 
double purpose here: on the contrary, the coldness 
and fickleness of Cynthia are contrasted with the un- 
wavering fidelity of Propertius. Whatever the exact 
meaning of l. 17, it is clear that the poet's love is 
declared to be less susceptible of change than iron or 
—_— under the influence of rust or dripping water. 

here then is the justification of inuitis pedibus ? 
By substituting inuisis for inuitis, we obtain a perfect 

rallelism between ultro rogat, peccasse fatetur, and 
ipse redit on the one hand and contemptus, laesus, 
and inuisis pedibus on the other. It should be added 


that F has inuictis, but the variation is unimportant : 
ef. I. ii. 1 uita, F uicta; I. vii. 18 aeternos, F ecternos 
and many others. 


Propvertivs II. xx. 25. 
ergo qui pactas in foedera ruperit aras. 


So ali Baehrens’ MSS. although G has actas and P 
fractas. Hertzberg defends pactas aras in foedera 
‘altar pledges given in troth’ by Ov. Met. ix. 722, 
but, if the context be examined, It will be found that 
pactae taedae means simply ‘the marriage which had 
been agreed upon.’ On the other hand, tangere aram 
is the regular phrase in these circumstances: Juv. 
xiii, 89 quaecunque altaria tangunt ; xiv. 219 Cereris 
tangens aramque pedemque ; Liv. xxi. 1 Hanni- 
balem...altaribus admotum tactis sacris ; Verg. Aen. 
xii, 201 tango aras. But for the harshness of 
ruperit aras, it would be easy to restore tactas...aras 
with most editions before Lachmann, who, while 
objecting to the use of rumpere, found less difficulty 
in the combination pactas aras rumpere. But it must 
first be shown that pactas aras is possible Latin. 
Perhaps we should read :—ergo qui tacta sua foedera 
ruperit ara: I find that tacta sic...ara has already 
been suggested by Mr. Housman. At the same time, 
it is difficult to affirm that tactas aras rumpere is 
impossible for Propertius: hardly less bold is LV. xi. 
3 cum semel infernas intrarunt funera leges. Simi- 
larly, in place of the normal wapaBaiveww vouov, Sprov 
«.7.A., Herodotus has (vi, 12) daudvwv mapaBaytes 
Trade ; 

A. C. PEARSON. 


* * 
* 


On Mr. SEATON’s ‘ITERATIVE USE OF &y, Class. 
ev., October, ’89.—Omitting the reconciliation of the 
unreal or contrary-to-fact notion with the ideal or 
potential notion, I offer two remarks : 

(1) The term ‘condition’ asserts the simple rela- 
tion of antecedence and consequence—the latter being 
necessary. Whether this relation is always, some- 
times, never, fulfilled, or whether the fulfilment is 
uncertain—these practical accidents have nothing to 
do with the theory of condition. 

Moreover, the general—time, place, or term—is 
essentially conditional of its special applications : so 
the general statement, actually true as such, ‘A 
drowning man catches at straws,’ is conditionally 
true of any special ‘drowning man.’ Hence to substi- 
tute ‘indefinite temporal’ for ‘conditional’ in itera- 
tive sentences is only to take the species for the 
genus, and does not get rid of the conditional ac- 
knowledgment. 

(2) There is no difference between the phenomena 
reported by the imperfect aud the aorist, except ‘in 
the mind of the narrator.’ The aorist gives the 
simple yea or nay of occurrence, without taking 
account of the historical or spectacular incidents ; 
but it does not deny the existence of these in ignor- 
ing them to get at the upshot. Hence, the aorist 
carries latent what the imperfect exposes : so that the 
use of both for iteration isnot remarkable. Of course, 
the presence of &v only creates or emphasizes explicit- 
ness out of the implicit, since the gnomic aorist and 
the ordinary imperfect already involve iteration with- 
out &. This explanation is distinctly opposed to 
Goodwin's (Gk. Gr., § 205, 2, N. 1), which is indeed 
self-contradictory. ‘One distinct case’ consorts as 
badly with woAAdxis as with ofmw, as iteration for or 
against is inevitable. No doubt, the explanation is 
to be sought in Goodwin’s conception of ‘animated 
language. 

CASKIE HARRISON. 
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‘To Worpswortn. Composed 
for the greater part on the same night after 
the finishing of his recitation of the poem 
in thirteen books, on the growth of his own 
mind ’ (vide Knight’s Life of Wordsworth, ii. 
p. 184). 


thy faithful hopes, 

Thy hopes of me, dear friend! by me unfelt! 

Were troublous to me almost as a voice, 

Familiar once and more than musical : 

As a dear woman’s voice to one cast forth, 

A wanderer with a worn-out heart forlorn, 

’Mid strangers pining with untended wounds. 

O friend ! too well thou know’st of what sad 
years 

The long suppression had benumbed my soul, 

That, even as life returns upon the drown’d, 

The usual joy awoke a throng of pain— 

Keen pangs of Love, awakening, as a babe, 

Turbulent with an outcry in the heart ! 

And fears self-willed, that shunn’d the eye 
of hope, 

And hope that scarce would know itself from 
fear ; 

Sense of past youth and manhood come in 
vain, 

And genius given and knowledge won in 
vain ; 

And all, which I had culled in wood-walks 
wild, 

And all, which patient toil had reared, 
and all 

Commune with THEE had open’d out—but 
flowers 

Strew’d on my corse, and borne upon my 
bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave. 


S. T. 


Tapa. 


Als & ov dveAriotov, pire, 
motiv €BooKov Kapdiav Kaprovpevos, 
aid’ p’, ci POdyyov Tore, 

evyvwctov ovta mpdabev, Avpas, 
pOdyyov yuvatkds piroupevys, 

, > , > ‘ eQa 

kAvou tis ddots, 


Pbiver Ovpatos jrias xeupos 
ov'rot yap & pid’, ds wHéav p’ exer 
06, olov Tis exowbets adds, 
THs GAXoT KOpov KaKav" 
eyepti aidlov Bony, 
15 cir ebdpov’ exatas aibadys pofos, 
dveAmis dpoBov hoBov 
eon > , are , 
Katayvota & dvapopos 
tapnBav, dravdpwheis parny, 
kal dia ppevds paryv 
20 parnv re codiay eis dxpay advypévos 
kal wav’, GBdrovs tAas 
> 
tais do Evvovaiais, 
ped, Avypa xeiva viv p’ Awriopata 


bo 


véxwy Kal Exe 
KUTOUS Tpos Tapyv pay. 


W. T. Lenprum. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY S. FRIEZE, LL.D. 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the University of Michigan, 
Died 7th Dec. 1889. 


In the death of Professor Frieze, not only 
the University which he served with dis- 
tinction for more than thirty years, but 
also the wider circle of classical scholars 
throughout this country has suffered a great 
loss. 


He was born in Boston, Mass., Sept. 15th, 
1817. Inearly youth his family removed to 
Rhode Island, and he was prepared for 
college in a private school at Newport. In 
1841 he was graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity at the head of his class. At once after 
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graduation he accepted a tutorship in the 
University, which position he held for three 
years, when he became one of the principals 
of the University Grammar School in Prov- 
idence. In 1854 he was called to the chair 
of Latin in the University of Michigan. In 
connection with Dr. James R. Boise, who 
was then Professor of Greek, he placed 
classical studies upon such a broad and sure 
basis in the young University that, in spite 
of the Bavavoia spirit of our day and the strong 
trend toward scientific studies, the ancient 
classics have well maintained their position 
in the college curriculum, 

Professor Frieze from the first gave to his 
teachings what may be called the flavour of 
a noble realism. As he used to say, he was 
more desirous that his pupils should be 
Romans than that they should be Latinists. 
It was his constant aim to imbue his students 
with an interest in the old Roman life and 
literature. Hence from the beginning he 
accompanied his reading of texts with lec- 
tures on Roman history and antiquities. 
This same spirit became evident in his edi- 
torial work. His first edition of the Aeneid, 
which appeared in 1860, was characterized 
by fine literary sense, keen insight into the 
life and thought of the period portrayed by 
the poet as wellas of the Augustan age, and 
poetic appreciation of the author. It was 
one of the earliest text-books published in 
this country to give students the impression 
that the masterpieces of ancient literature 
were not written chiefly for the purpose of 
being the vehicle of grammatical learning ; 
not that Professor Frieze ignored the drier 
details of linguistic study, but rather that 
he placed the emphasis upon the literary 
qualities and the subject-matter of the au- 
thor in hand. 

He had no taste for the pursuit of textual 
criticism, and was but little interested in the 
details of purely philological science. But he 
had rare good judgment and an almost in- 
tuitive perception in matters of style and 
interpretation. 

In 1882 he revised his first edition of 
the Aeneid. The following year he edited 
the complete works of Vergil, with notes 
and dictionary, and a separate edition of the 
Georgics, Bucolics, and the first six books of 
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the Aeneid. The entire work was revised 
again in 1887, soas to get the benefit of the 
most recens studies in Vergil In 1865 
appeared the first edition of the 10th and 12th 
books of Quintilian, based upon the labours 
of Spalding, Zumpt, and Bonnell. This au- 
thor had never before been regularly read in 
an American college, so far as we know, and 
his value as a field of discipline in literary 
criticism was first recognized in this country 
by Prof. Frieze. The edition was greatly 
improved by a revision made in 1888, which 
was the last editorial work of note he 
accomplished. 

By years of study as well as by native 
endowment, Dr. Frieze was an enthusiastic 
lover of fine art and became a recognized 
authority in art criticism. A remarkably 
fine musician, a devoted student of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting, art studies 
grew to be in his later years his most 
absorbing pursuit. For the last ten years 
he gave courses of lectures on the history 
of art. Under his fostering care there grew 
up large collections of casts, photographs, 
coins and engravings, and in 1886 he put 
forth a charming biography of Giovanni 
Dupré together with a translation of two 
dialogues on art from the Italian of Augusto 
Conti. 

Professor Frieze was twice called to admin- 
ister the affairs of the University as acting- 
president. He was the originator of many 
of the plans and innovations that have made 
it a leader in educational movements. Es- 
pecially noteworthy are these: the estab- 
lishing of the organic relation between the 
University and the High Schools, by which 
graduates from approved High Schools are 
admitted into the University without ex- 
amination ; the development of ‘the elective 
system ’and of graduate courses of study ; 
the introduction of the scientific study of 
music into the regular curriculum. 

In his personality Professor Frieze was 
one of the most delightful of men, ‘a pure 
and beautiful soul’ to know whom was a 
benediction. To the Greek ideal of the 6 xados 
xiyabds he added the Christian graces of 
charity and humility. 

M. L. D’Ooae. 

Michigan University. 


ARCH AOLOGY. 


ATHENA PARTHENOS. 


Ir would be interesting to know on what 
principle the Athenians in the early part of 


the fourth century B.c. employed as a device, 
representative of the city, at one time the 
archaic figure of Athena Polias, at another 
the late type of Athena Parthenos, created 
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by Pheidias. On the Panathenaic prize- 
vases of that date the Athena is of the 
archaic form, while on a series of contempo- 
rary reliefs in marble which served as the 
headings of treaties or alliances we have 
the Parthenos. In these reliefs Athens in 
the person of Athena takes the hand of 
some other state. Athena is not so much 
the goddess as a symbol of the power of 
Athens, easily recognizable from the identity 
of her form with that of the famous statue 
by Pheidias. 

One would suppose that the Parthenos 
had been chosen for the device of the city 
on occasions when it was merely a question 
of some act of peace, as in these alliances 
or in the honorary decrees where she ap- 
pears in much the same type. But an ex- 
ception to this view of the matter is fur- 
nished by an engraved gem lately acquired 
by the British Museum. The gem is of 
sard and in the form of a scaraboid mounted 
on a silver ring. It was found in Cyprus, 
and from the style of the engraving it 
belongs to a date shortly after 400 B.c. The 
subject consists of a figure of Athena stand- 
ing to the front, wearing her helmet and 
aegis. At her left side are the shield and 
spear, the shield resting on the ground. At 
her right side is the serpent associated with 
her worship on the Acropolis of Athens. So 
far she answers perfectly to the Parthenos 
of Pheidias, and indeed the engraver, to get 
the resemblance to the face of the Parthenos 
more distinct, has enlarged the head out of 
proportion to the rest of the figure. But 
whereas the Parthenos held out a figure of 
Victory in her right hand, the Athena on 
the gem holds out in her right hand the 
acrostolion or ornament on the stern of a 
ship, and this, as we know from ancient 
records, was the recognised emblem of a 
naval victory. It was not the only emblem 
of a naval victory, because Herodotus (viii. 
122) tells us that the Aeginetans recorded 
their share in the battle of Salamis by 
setting up at Delphi a bronze mast with 
three golden stars at the top, ris ywvins, 
whatever that may precisely mean. But the 
usual emblem was an acrostolion or acro- 
terion as it was also called. The Athena on 
the gem must therefore refer to some naval 
victory. 

On a silver coin of Cyprus, bearing a 
Cypriote inscription which is supposed to 
refer to a king of Citium, Demonicos (B.c. 
400-368), we see a figure of Athena very 
much of the same type as on our gem. But 
on the coin she sits on the prow of a ship, 
holding out the acrostolion in her right 


hand. This coin is engraved as a vignette 
to Kekulé’s £elie/s an der Balustrade der 
Athena Nike, and whether rightly or not as- 
signed to Citium, it clearly commemorates a 
naval battle in which Athens had directly or 
indirectly aided one of the Cypriote towns, as 
in fact she was constantly doing in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century B.c., by sending 
such ships as she could spare. It is possible 
that our new gem belongs to this same cate- 
gory of memorials of a naval victory in 
which Athens had aided some one of the 
Cyprivte towns, in which case the Athena 
would play the same ré/e as on the reliefs of 
the alliances and honorary decrees. It may | 
be objected, however, that this view of the 
matter gives too much importance to the 
fact of the gem having been found in Cyprus. 
So small an object could well have been im- 
ported from Athens, where it may have been 
engraved with reference to some purely 
Athenian victory at sea. These are possi- 
bilities. But the character of the art is 
against them. The gem, though extremely 
beautiful and attractive, shows on a close in- 
spection that it owes much of its attract- 
iveness to the original from which it has 
been copied. In itself it fails in several 
points where an Athenian engraver of the 
time would hardly have failed. 

In his interesting paper on ‘ Personifica- 
tions of Cities in Greek Art,’ which appeared 
in the Hellenic Journal for 1888, Professor 
Gardner dealt briefly (p. 59) with certain 
instances in which a naval victory was com- 
memorated by a figure holding out an acro- 
stolion. There was the figure personifying 
Salamis which Panaenos painted on the 
barrier of the throne of Zeus at Olympia, 
and there was the colossal statue which the 
Greeks set up at Delphi in memory of that 
same batile. Herodotus (viii. 121) says that 
the Greeks sent to Delphi a quantity of the 
spoils, adding, éyevero dvdpias exwv ev 
TH axpwrypiov veds. Professor Gardner 
concludes that this statue was a personifica- 
tion of Salamis, just such as Panaenos after- 
wards painted at Olympia. But that ex- 
planation, though perfectly reasonable in 
itself, is not without a difficulty. Pausanias 
(x. 14, 3) says that the Greeks set up at 
Delphi a statue of Apollo to commemorate 
their deeds at Cape Artemision and at 
Salamis, épywv trav év tais vavolv émi Te 
kal év Sadapiv. It seems to me 
that this must be the statue of which He- 
rodotus spoke, and if that is so, then between 
these two writers we ought to think of the 
statue as an Apollo holding out an acrostolion 
in one hand. That does not seem to me an 
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improbable conception. It would be a_ called ’Apuovria in whose ‘temenos’ hippic 


contests were held. 


counterpart to the Athena on our gem. 
A. 8S. Murray. 


ARION. 


Is the poet Arion of Methymna a real 
person? He has doubtless been frequently 
dissolved, but he has persistently recrystal- 
lized, for I find him cited in the most recent 
books as the inventor of the dithyramb. 
The only evidence for his existence which 
need be considered is that of Herodotus, 
who writes as follows: ‘Periander was 
tyrant of Corinth. The most wonderful 
thing that the Corinthians tell about him is 
the story of how Arion of Methymna, the 
first xBapwdds of his time, and as far as is 
known the inventor and namer of the dithy- 
ramb which he produced in Corinth, was 
earried to Taenarus on a dolphin’s back. 
(The Lesbians confirm this).’ Such seems to 
me to be the sense of the passage. It is 
improbable that Herodotus wishes us to 
understand that the Lesbians are also his 
authorities for the statement that Arion 
produced the first dithyramb in Corinth. He 
then goes on to tell the well-known tale, 
how Arion undertook a tour in Italy and 
Sicily, the America of his time, with the 
object of making money, how on his return 
he took passage in a Corinthian ship at 
Tarentum, and the rest. At the end he 
again states that the story is so told both in 
Lesbos and at Corinth, and then he adds: 
‘There is at Taenarus a little bronze 
offering made by Arion, a man riding on a 
dolphin.’ That the identical story with all 
its poetry and all its Corinthian touches 
was told as a Volksmérchen both at Corinth 
and in Lesbos is impossible. All we can 
get from Herodotus is: ‘This is what the 
Corinthians narrate and the same story is 
told in Lesbos.’ He gives us the whole in 
equal good faith, but it has been tacitly or 
overtly resolved into a historical and mythi- 
cal portion: historical, Arion of Methymna 
the dithyrambic poet at Periander’s court ; 
mythical, his shipwreck and ride on the 
dolphin. I believe that this division is un- 
justifiable and that Arion is just as mythi- 
cal, or in fact the same, as his namesake the 
gifted horse. 

That Arion was a local divinity, at or near 
Taenarus, not unconnected with horses, is 
established by the evidence of an old Spartan 
inscription (J.G.A. No. 79), from which we 
learn that there was in Laconia a goddess 


’Apvovria is unquestion- 
ably derived from ’Apiwy. Rohl (ad loc.) 
conjectures that she may be the same as the 
’Adpodiry ’Apeia of Sparta, but T have little 
hesitation in pronouncing her to be a Demeter 
corresponding very closely to the Demeter 
Erinys of Thelpusa, the mother of the horse 
Arion, and to the analogous Demeter 
Melaina of Phigaleia, whose horse-headed idol 
held a dolphin in its hand. The statuette 
at ‘l'aenarus, apparently inscribed with the 
name of Arion, represented, not a horse, but 
a man riding on a dolphin, and very 
probably (although Herodotus does not say 
so) holding a lyre like the Phalanthus on 
the coins of Brentesium.t We should have 
called it a statuette of Apollo Delphinios. 
The very close connection of Apollo Del- 
phinios with Poseidon Hippios and _ his 
horse-children can be so widely illustrated, 
that its complete demonstration is impossible 
here. The conclusions to which I have been 
led are these:— 

The oldest oracles in Greece were water- 
oracles aud belonged to Poseidon. 

The horse and dolphin were manifesta- 
tions of Poseidon especially in his oracular 
character. 

Apollo when he succeeded to Poseidon as 
an oracle-god inherited these emblems. 

It may be well, as we are here concerned 
with Taenarus, to give some facts concern- 
ing it which illustrate these propositions, 
although the legends of Delphi and other 
places are more conclusive. There is at 
‘Taenarus a trace of a disused Poseidonian 
oracle, a magic well in which people saw, not 
indeed the future, but-the ships and the 
harbour (Paus. III, 25). Associated with 
Taenarus (see Miiller, Orchomenos, p. 309) is 
Euphemus the son of Poseidon and Europa 
(another form of Demeter Erinys), whose 
mantic character is indicated by his gene- 
alogy, by his name, and by the story in 
Pindar’s fourth Pythian that he received 
from the Triton Eurypylos* the prophetic 
clod. Apollo Delphinios in the Homeric 
hymn comes to Taenarus in his progress to 
Delphi, a progress which consists of a 
pilgrimage to, and annexation of, various 
Poseidonian sanctuaries, and we find 


1 Phalanthus also appears in hand-books as a 
historical person, but he has been recently dis- 
posed of by Studniczka (Kyrene, Appendix L) 
May there be something horsey in his same and 
may he be connected with the xara mpiuvay iipws of 
Phaleron? 

2 Eurypylus himself is a son of Poseidon and 
Celaeno—an oracular Poseidon who like so many 
others has found his ultimate home in the sea. 
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Apollo’s rights here sanctioned by the old 
distich :— 

tor te Kadavpedy te veper bar 

Ilva 7’ wat Taivapoy 

(Paus. IT. 33). 

So far the association of Arion of 
Methymna with the Arion of Taenarus is to 
some extent accounted for. What makes 
me doubt the historical character of . the 
former is that at Methymna we find the 
Apollo-Delphinios legend, and we find it 
there in two forms which, taken together, 
admirably illustrate the connection of Apollo 
Delphinios with Poseidon Hippios. The 
local name of the god or hero is here 
Enalus. According to the story told by 
Plutarch (Seip. Conv. vii. 20) he was in 
love with the daughter of Smintheus (Apollo 
Smintheus, probably an oracle god). When 
she was cast into the sea he followed her, 
but was saved by a dolphin and brought to 
land, where he was worshipped. Anticleides 
(cf. Athen. XI. 466) does not speak of the 
dolphin, but relates how Enalus was drowned 
and how many years afterwards he appeared 
from the sea and told that he shepherded 
the horses of Poseidon. Here then, if we 
suppose Herodotus’ testimony to imply that 
the dolphin story was told in Lesbos about a 
person called Arion of Methymna, we have 
good reasons for not dissociating this Arion 
from the horse Arion. 

It may be the result of chance that we 
know of no other mythical Arion at 
Methymna. At Miletus, with its neigh- 
bouring spring oracle of Branchidae and with 
its dolphin-rider Coeranus, the name is 
found as that of an old king connected by 
legend with Hesione, whose story is similar 
to that of the daughter of Smintheus. 

The dithyramb (whatever it was) may or 
may not have been invented at Corinth. I 
think from the preceding considerations that 
it is dangerous to state as a historical fact 
that it was first produced there by a native 
of Methymna called Arion. 

W. R. Paton. 


ACQUISITIONS OF BriTIsH MusEvuM. 

1. A chisel, axe and knife in bronze, from a small 
island Suria (probably the ancient Nisyros), north of 
Carpathos. 

2. Three vases from primitive (‘island’) graves in 
Antiparos. Two are of terracotta, roughly made with- 
out the wheel], and decorated with vertical bands of 
herringbone pattern incised: the one is in the form 
of a pyxis 4 in. high, with holes pierced in the lid for 
fastening to two corresponding loops pinched outin the 
sides: the other is like a small lebes upon a foot, 
narrowing at the neck. The third vase is of marble 
(lychnites), and is a goblet of simple form, almost 
cylindrical, but narrowing towards the foot: on 


—_ sides are two slight projections, pierced as 
if for attachment, possibly of a lid now missing. 

3. Aseries of objects excavated in 1889 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Bent in the island of Bahrein in the 
Persian Gulf—a description of this island was given 
by Mr. Bent in the Classical Review ante vol. iii.p. 420. 
They consist of :— 

(i.) Fragments of ivory, including one piece carved 
with the hoof of a bull and others incised with rude 
patterns. 

(ii.) Fragments of ostrich eggs which seem to have 
been decorated with colour and incised designs. 

(iii.) Fragments of bronze and pottery. 

A fuller account of the expedition and its results is 
printed in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, January 1890. 

4, A series of marbles which were brought to this 
country in the beginning of the present century by 
Lord Spencer (see Michaelis, dnc. Marbles, p. 716) 
who then resided at Wimbledon Park. They consist 
of :— 

(i.) Marble vase cylindrical in form, sculptured 
with eight female figures in relief, and inscribed with 
a dedication as follows : Zéxvpos roy olkov 
‘Eoriag nal t@ Aduy in letters of a late period : see 
Michaelis did. 

(ii.) Marble drum of a fluted colunm—Michaelis 
thought that the drum and sculpture combined might 
have belonged to a columna caelata—this is impossible 
on the score of size. 

(iii.) Square block of granite. 

5. Four vases of lychnites and four of terracotta 
hand-made and roughly baked: from primitive 
(island) graves in Antiparos. 

6. Three objects from the collection of the Earl of 
Carlisle ; 

(i.) The krater signed by Python, described in 
Klein Meisters.? p. 210, see also Michaelis in Hellenic 
Journal 1885, p. 40. These publications render a 
detailed description unnecessary here: it is sufficient 
to state that the obverse side represents the apotheosis 
of Alkmena: she sits on an altar (?) at the back of a 
burning pyre, in an attitude of appeal to Z us who is 
half seen in an upper plane on the left. The pyre is 
being lighted with torches on either side by Amphi- 
tryon and Antenor. Above Alkmene is the arch of 
the sky represented like a rainbow, within which the 
entire space is painted with white dots representing 
mist (?). From the upper part of this arch two 
Hyades half seen pour water upon the pyre from their 
hydriae—and Zeus has launched two thunderbolts 
which lie on either side of the pyre. The figure of 
Zeus is balanced by that of Eos (AQ%) half seen. 
Each of the figures in the design has the name incised 
above the head. 

On the reverse is Dionysos (youthful) ; moving 
between two dancing maenads. Above him is half 
seen a figure like himself: and on either side in this 
upper plane a Satyr and a curious type of the goat- 
legged Pan, half seen, with uplifted arms. 

The obverse does not seem to have been retouched 
as much as Michaelis suggests: the altar (?) on the 
obverse has been restored as a sarcophagus with pillars, 
and the pyre and thunderbolts seem retouched, but 
this is all. The name of Amphitryon terminates in 


an H instead of an N : and Python’s name has © in- 


stead of © as Klein gives it. 

(ii.) and (iii.) Two large phalerae of chalcedony in 
excellent condition. The one (4 in. high.) represents 
the upper half of a Roman boy. The other (8 in. 
high) is smaller, but the boy has a topknot and 
carries a bunch of grapes resting against his chest. 


Ceci, SmirH. } 
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THE ETHNOLOGIC AFFINITIES OF THE ANCIENT 
Erruscans.—In Mr. Brinton’s paper read before the 
American Philosophical Society we are invited to a 
fresh argument on the much disputed subject of the 
origin of the ancient Etruscans. We are asked by 
him to consider the possibility of their early home 
having been in the north of Africa, in a portion of 
the province of Algiers, known as ‘La Grande 
Kabylie,’ and inhabited by the Kabyles, ‘the most 
direct descendants of the ancient Libyans.’ ? 

His general conclusions may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows :— 

1. Geographical Position. In common with the 
general belief, he holds that they were intruders on 
Italian soil, and that the unanimous testimony of 
antiquity points to their having come from the 
south. By tradition and religious custom, the city 
of Tarquinii, the modern Corneto, a few miles north 
of Civita Vecchia, has been generally fixed upon as 
their earliest permanent settlement. Here it was 
that the priests and soothsayers resorted to perfect 
themselves in the ‘Etruscan discipline,’ and here 
also their hero Tages, who taught them the art 
of divination and the nobler possibilities of life, came 
into being. 

2. Physical Traits. The notion of their having 
been short in stature, thick-set and dark is, in his 
opinion, partly taken from representations on cinerary 
urns and partly from the writings of two late Roman 
poets—Virgil and Catullus. He, however, draws at- 
tention to the fact that actual measurements, made 
by Italian anatomists, of many skeletons show them 
to have been an unusually tall race, the average 
being nearly five feet nine inches. This is but slightly 
above the average height of the Kabyles. He further 

ints out that cranial measurements show almost 
identically the same result, and that the skulls in 
both instances are of the long type—dolicocephalic. 

3. Culture Elements. That the ancient Etruscans 
came from a distance he considers evidenced by 
their not having apparently possessed, originally, 
the higher arts of life, and by the fact that their 
alphabet appears to have been derived directly from 
the Greek : also by their having possessed character- 
istics (such, for example, as the position of social 
equality assigned to women which still prevails 
amongst the Kabyles, notwithstanding their con- 
nection with Mohammedanism) not pertaining to the 
nations in the midst of which they settled. He also 
shows that the main feature of their political institu- 
tions, confederation, differed from that of their neigh- 
bours, and was in common with that prevailing in 
North Libya, as evidenced by the very meaning of 
the word Kabyle—the Arabic q’bail—confederation. 

4. Language. The author, in instituting a com- 

rison between the Etruscan and Lybian or Kabyle 
anguages, points out that difficulties are occasioned 
by an insufficient knowledge of the Lybian tongues, 
ancient and modern, and by the fact that the prin- 
cipal remains of the Etruscan language consist of 
short sepulchral inscriptions. He agrees with two 
of the best authorities in assigning a masculine and 
feminine form to the nouns—in this resembling the 
Libyan. Also that, although conjugations and de- 
clensions have not been finally defined, a terminal s 
added to words is believed to be a sign of the genitive 
or possessive case, and in the Libyan dialect the 
terminal s is found with the same possessive sig- 
nification. Many words in the two languages are 


1 The suggestion made by Dr. Brinton of the 
Libyan origin of the Etruscans is not new, although 
he seems to regard it as such. Vide Dennis’ Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, introduction vol. i., page 
xxxix., third edition. 


compared, but want of space prevents more than one 
or two being given. 

‘ Aesar, a god, may be derived from the Libyan 
asr, light ; esan, lightning. Lightning is the con- 
stant accompaniment of the chief Etruscan deity.’ 

Ath, man ; ara, descendants ; atar, family. These 
words frequently recur on sepulchral inscriptions and 
constitute one of the strongest points of evidence, for 
in ail Libyan tribes the syllable at, ar, ath, or ait is 
the sign of tribal kinship. 


—In the first part of the 
‘Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias’ of MM. 
Imhoof-Blumer and Perey Gardner (J.H.S. vol. VI. 
p. 75) we find as many as seven autotypes of coins (.) 
of Corinth bearing types of an Aphrodite which are 
manifestly derived from the same original and, as more 
than one coin indicates, froma temple statue and from 
a temple in Acro-Corinthus. One is marked autono- 
mous, but all the others belong to Hadrian and later 
emperors. An Eros is in attendance on most, in 
other cases a second appears (cf. Pindar’s Corinthian 
Scholion, warép’ ovpaviav). We cannot doubt 
that these coins reproduce the type better or worse of 
the statue of Aphrodite which, Pausanias saw on 
ascending Acro-corinthus. ‘AveA@odo. és tov 
*AxpoxdpwOov vads eorw ’Adpodirns, 
Te Kal “HAws Kal “Epws rétov, xi, 


ap 

The epithet here given to Aphrodite misled Lenor- 
mant into regarding the helmeted head on the early 
autonomous coins of Corinth as that of the armed 
Aphrodite ; this statue was evidently not helmeted, 
and there is no record to appeal to beyond the passage 
of Pausanias. But it is as well to observe further 
that the coins are proof of the sense in which 
Pausanias used being simply 
with a shield,’ not armed generally. See Liddell and 
Scott for the later limitation of 8rAov to the shield 
alone, exclusively not only of offensive weapons, but 
even of cuirass, helmet, &c. Aphrodite stands un- 
draped to the hips and holding up a shield—that of 
Ares of course—asa mirror. It is rather adventurous 
to lay down that ‘this is a motive natural to Roman 
rather than to Greek art, and we may be almost sure 
that the statue does not date from an earlier period 
than Julius Caesar: indeed to’ his time it would be 
peculiarly appropriate, considering his descent and 
pretensions.’ We are scarcely entitled to limit the 
range of motives in Greek art of the best time. The 
Scholion of Pindar warns us that the worship of the 
goddess at Corinth was at its height before Rome 
was heard of. The figure on the coin represents, in 
pose of limbs and turn of body, the identical type of 
the Venus of Melos and the bronze Victory of 
Brescia : only that the artist—so to call him—evaded 
the difficulty of showing the shield resting on the 
mid-thigh by calling on the goddess—more absurdly 
than audaciously—to sustain it freely without a 
rest. 

As the Brescian Victory is not contemplating her 
reflection but inscribing names of warriors on the 
shield, it is quite appropriately that she has the 
additional drapery of a tunic. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Rémische Mittheilungen. 1889, part 1. Rome. 

1. Mau; excavations in Pompeii 1886—88 ; a de- 
tailed description of the houses in insula ix. 7, con- 
sisting principally of shops, taverns ete.: plan. 2. 
Wolters : notes on Greek portrait sculpture : (i) Se- 
leukos Nikator and (ii) Ptolemy Soter: (i) a bronze 
bust from the villa at Herculaneum, Comparetti La 
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Villa Ere. Taf. 10, I p. 264. 19: (ii.) marble bust in 
the Louvre no 457 : two plates, two cuts. 3. Hiil- 
sen: antiquities of the Monte Citorio ; (i) the Colon- 
na del Divo Pio: (ii) ancient building excavated in 
1703 under the casa della inissione (from a MS. with 
several cuts in text). 4. Petersen: the Hera of Al- 
kamenes : Overbeck Kunstm. iii. p. 461 has collected 
the copies in statuary of this type: reproductions of 
it are found in reliefs of about B.c. 400: three cuts. 
Reports of meetings with summaries of some papers 
read ; esp. (see p. 85) Petersen on an archaic statue 
of an Amazon shooting and on Athena among the 
nine Muses on the frieze of the forum of Nerva (with 
three cuts). 


The same. 1889, part 2. Rome. 

1. Gamurrini; the matrimonium Italicum ; pub- 
lishing an early Etruscan relief from a tomb at Chiusi 
representing this rite: plate. 2. Mau; excava- 
tions in Pompeii 1886—88 (continued). 3. Winne- 
feld : antiquities of Alatri (anc. Aletrium, a city of 
the Hernici with pre-Roman fortifications), excavated 
in this year: (i) the architectural remains, (ii) the 
temple, (iii) a Roman inscription of the time of the 
Gracchi, recording the public works carried out by L. 
Betilienus : seventeen cuts, two plates. 4. Schneider: 
on the Attic vase-painters; publishing the Glau- 
kytes cup in B.M. (B 364.), the Anakles (?) cup 
(Klein AMeisters.” p. 76, no. 3) and the cup (Klein, 
ibid. p. 75 note) which he reads as by Tleson : plate, 
two cuts. 5. Wernicke: bronzes of Epidauros, be- 
longing to Count Tyskiewicz: specially interesting 
is a statuette inscribed ‘Y8pioras deolnhe ; four cuts. 
6. Mommsen : miscellanea epigraphica, 7. Hiilsen: 
the cestus of ancient boxers: four cuts. 8. Dessau: 
epigraphical notes. Reports of meetings : a cuts, 

. S. 


Arch.-Epig. Mittheilungen wus Oecsterreich. 1888, 
part. 2. Vienna. 

1. Klein: studies in the history of Greek Paint- 
ing (continued:) II. the Helladic and Asiatic 
schools: a long article, full of important suggestions 
and emendations, 2. Weinberger: on the honorary 
decreee from Tomi (see ante, vol. xi. p. 41, no, 55): 
emendations and suggested restoration of the whole. 
3. v. Premerstein : on the inscription C./.L. iii. 4037. 
4, The same: note on ante, xi. p. 240. 5. v. Do- 
maszewski: bionze plate with lous figures at- 
tached, found in the Siebenbiirgen ; forming the de- 
coration of a Roman horse trapping: plate. 6. Hau- 
ser: report of excavations in Carnuntum: with 7. 
Schmidel: the find in the amphitheatre there ; and 
8. Bormann the inscriptions : four plates, and three 
cuts. 9. Hiilsen; a soon street in Servia. 10. 
Kubitschek : the so-called ‘Roman sarcophagus’ in 
Gumpoldskircken : this trough, the only evidence of 
Roman conquest in this neighbourhood, has two in- 
scriptions which are not ancient : the trough is not 
ancient either. 11. Bormann: the ancient inscrip- 
tions at Wodena (Edessa). 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin), Bd. xvii. Heft 


A. Loebbecke. ‘Griechische Miinzen aus meiner 
Sammlung. iv.’ (Plates I. II). Among these ma 
be noticed :—Arnae in Macedonia, The coins attri- 
buted to this place by Millingen and Head would 
seem rather to be of some Italian city. Loebbecke 
obtained six specimens from Naples together with a 
number of coins of Italy. Dicaea (‘Chrace). Archaic 
tetradrachm with head of Herakles ; a new denomi- 
nation. Sicyon. Rare gold coins of the fourth 
century B.c. with pe of Apollo and Dove. Loebbecke 
suggests some good reasons for believing in their 
genuineness. Phaestus. An interesting variety of 
the staters representing Talos the winged guardian of 
Crete, accompanied by his dog. Dardanus. Elec- 
trum stater, type, ‘cock with mussel in mouth.’ The 
‘mussel ’ however is more like a fish’s head such as 
appears on electrum coins of Cyzicus. Ceretape 
(Phrygia). Coin of Caracalla with his name Bassianus. 
Stocharaz (Phrygia). A coin of Geta with the name 
of the town Siocharax, a som apparently identical 
with Hierocharax.—Otto Seeck. ‘Die Miinzpolitik 
Diocletians und seiner Nachfolger.’ 


WARWICK WROTH. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna). vol. xxi. 
January—June 1889. 


W. Drexler. ‘Der Isis- und Sarapis-cultus in 
Kleinasien.’ A collection of inscriptions, and other 
monuments, especially coins, relating to the worship of 
Isis and Sarapis in Asia Minor (exclusive of the ad- 
jacent islands), The paper contains much useful 
material, but a summary of results and the curtail- 
ment of some of the numismatic descriptions and re- 
ferences would have rendered it more convenient for 
consultation.—A. Markl. ‘Gewicht und_ Silber- 
gehalt der Antoniniane von Claudius II. Gothicus.’ 


W. W. 
Numismatic Chronicie. Part iv. 1889, 


E. Thurston. ‘On a recent discovery of Roman 
coins in Southern India.’ A find of fifteen Roman 
Aurei at Vinukonda (Madras Presidency). They 
are coins, in good preservation, of Tiberius, Vespasian, 
Domitian, Hadrian, Ant. Pius, Faustina I., M. 
Aurelius, Commodus and Caracalla.—G. M. Arnold. 
‘The Roman station of Vagniacae.’ Southfleet, not 
Maidstone, is Vagniacae. Remarks on coins found at 
Southfleet.—F. Latchmore. ‘On a find of Roman 
coins near Cambridge.’ A hoard of about 2,500 
coins discovered early in 1889 ‘near Cambridge’ in 
two Roman jars; the coins range in date from 
Gordian III. (A.p, 238) to Aurelian (A.D. 270). 
There were 858 of Tetricus I. and II., 634 of Victor- 
inus, and 411 of Postumus.—Miscellanea. C. Oman. 
Coin with the name and bust of Maximianus Herculius 
struck at Colchester. = 

W. W. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xviii. No. 36. 

Tuis number contains several important articles on 
textual criticism. W. Leaf points out the grave de- 
fects in La Roche’s apparatus criticus on the Iliad, 
and suggests certain criteria for determining the com- 


parative value of the MSS. By the use of these he 
establishes the ‘overwhelming importance’ of the 
Leipzig group of MSS., as preserving an extremely 
ancient tradition unknown to any of our other MSS. 
E. G. Hardy gives an account of a Bodleian MS. of 
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Jerome’s Eusebian Chronicle, which strangely enough 
seems to have been entirely neglected, till attention 
was called to it by a German visitor about two years 
ago. Yet it is at be a hundred years older than any 
other MS., having been written by an intelligent and 
accurate scribe within a century of Jerome’s death. 
A new edition based on this MS. is being prepared by 
Dr. A. Schoene. J. Armitage Robinson argues against 
Dr. Koetschau, that V (the Vatican Gr. 386) is the 
original of all our MSS. of Origen against Celsus. 
Robinson Ellis gives an account of the Codex Moreti, a 
12th century MS. of Ovid used by Heinsius. Of the 
other papers the most interesting are those by H. 
Nettleship on literary criticism in Latin Antiquity, 
and by C. Taylor on the relation between the Shepherd 
of Hermas and the Didaché. A. Platt propounds a 
theory as to the origin of the Iambic Trimeter ; J. P. 
Postgate writes on ne prohibitive with the second 
person of the present subjunctive in classical Latin ; 
R. Ellis has two emendations on Lucretius and notes 
on some epigrams of the Greek anthology; and H. 
Nettleship closes with a note on Georg. 1. 263. 


Transactions of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, Vol. III. P. ii. 


Notes on the Spiritus Asper. H. D. Darbishire.— 
The object of this paper is to show that the pheno- 
mena of the rough breathing in Greek are much more 
regular than is usually supposed. After premising 
that the rough breathing is the independent develop- 
ment of eaeh I. E. language in which it is found and 
varies in its phonetic value, the writer states and illus- 
trates the ordinary rules that in Greek it represents 
original s, v, su, 7, stinitial. In the text-books a num- 
ber of exceptions are recognised. These are to be ex- 
plained as the result of analogy e.g. 5nv on the model 
of avddvw, or dissimilation ¢.g. é5apos for ESapos (ceda- 
gos) according to Grassmann’s law. But where the 
breathing cannot be so explained and a ruleis broken 
we must regard the received etymology as mistaken. 
For instance éreds must not be referred to satya 
because of the smooth breathing, but must be re- 
garded asa verbal of ji and compared with Lat. 
verus ; &opevos again is not to be connected with 
HSoua, but referred to a root van, cf. Lat. Venus ; 
must be severed from &AAoua and placed beside 
aAels. There are many cases where the — or 
absence of aspiration is not persistent. These must 
be explained either by misplacement of the aspirate, 
a doubtful principle, or by assimilation to connected 
words e.g. dprnt on the analogy of &prn, or thirdly 
the confusion is due to the intermixture of different 
roots. Thus from the root sel we have aspirated words 
&c. ; from the root unaspirated efAw, &c. 
This leads to confusion, ¢.g. éAvw, €Adw, &c. Again 
the variation of dvuw, aviw is to be referred to the 
roots san and van ; similarly efpyw and efpyw imply 
two roots, and fepdés (iapés), Sk. igiras, has been as- 
similated to ipds from the root v7 We now come to 
the question of initial F. Why is this sometimes re- 
presented by the rough, sometimes by the smooth 
breathing? This is to be explained by the help of 
Armenian. It is generally recognised that the 
initial 7 can be distinguished from initial spirant y 
appears in Gk. but yug- in Gk. (uydy. 
Hitherto no distinction has been made between uv and 
the spirant v. Mr. Darbishire shows that Armenian 
has sometimes g and sometimes v, w, where Latin and 
Sanskrit have v. Now in Greek where initial F 
answers to Armenian g we have the smooth breathing, 
where it answers to Armenian ¥, w, we find the roug 
breathing. Upon this ground then we are to assume 
an original distinction between % and v and can ex- 
plain the variation of the breathing in Greek. Thus 


from the root wes comes Faorv &orv, but from the 
root ves Fevvuus évvys. It will be seen that the 
chief points of interest in the paper are the explana- 
tion of variations of breathing by the assumption of 
different roots, and the distinction of original w and 2, 
which is the most important and ingenious. Many 
will hardly be robust enough to separate some of the 
words which we have al] been taught to regard as 
cognates. Thus éws and atws (éws), and and 
hepa are to be divorced. But even supposing that 
some of the writer’s etymologies are not altogether 
convincing the paper is a valuable and —— at- 
tempt to bring under phonetic laws what has hitherto 
been left unexplained. The representation of original 
by Greek he has himself to leave 
or. 


Meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society. 

Ar the Annual General Meeting of the Society, on 
Jan. 30, 1890, the President, Dr. Peile, read a paper in 
which he called attention to a modification in the 
latest editions of Paul’s Principien, pp. 58—60, and 
Brugmann’s Greek Grammar, p. 11 (in Miiller’s 
Handbuch, &c.), of the doctrine of the invariability 
of pkonetic sequence. Peul distinguishes from the 
examples of regular substitution of one sound for 
another, others not regular which he describes as in- 
terchange in certain definite cases. These are (1) 
metathesis, e.g. wasp=A.S. weeps, ye=ope, where 
the sounds are consecutive, or O.H.G. ezzih (now 
essig)=acetum, where they are not consecutive, (2) 
assimilation of two sounds not consecutive, as quin- 
que for Idg. penge, (3) dissimilation, as pelegrinus 
for peregrinus ; or dpvpaxrtos for *Spuppaxros, where 
r is lost, or semestris for semimestris, where a syllable 
nearly the same as the following syllable falls out. 
In like manner Brugmann distinguishes gradual and 
progressive substitutions of sound from metatheses 
which take place by sudden transition. The writer 
of the paper gave reasons for inferring that Brugmann, 
though he only specifies metatheses, yet may be sup- 
posed to include the other changes given by Paul, as 
cases where strict uniformity was not to be expected ; 
and he pointed out that Brugmann gave a reason for 
this invariability (which Paul had not), viz., that the 
changes were sudden, It was then suggested that if 
regularity was not to be expected in assimilation of 
nonconsecutive sounds, on the ground that such as- 
similation was sudden, there might be no reason to 
expect it when the sounds were consecutive, because 
it might be plausibly maintained that such assimila- 
tions were also sudden. It is notorious that in Latin 
numerous variations from the ordinary law are found 
in these assimilations: e.g. we find quondam for 
*quomdam with change of m to 2, but quamde with 
none ; cena for cesna, but uerna for *uesna; collis 
for *colnis but uolnus, where Zz remains ; porrum for 
*porsum but dorsum ; and many like ones: even if 
we allow that some such variations have been plausi- 
bly explained, yet many remain for which no explana- 
tion has ever been offered. he writer suggested that 
thoroughgoing adherents of the dogma of unvarying 
phonetic sequence might find comfort in this ex- 
planation of variations which in fact are found, viz. 
that when change was sudden, regularity was not to 
be expected. But he pointed out there was a pre- 
liminary point to be settled. The most distinguished 
phoneticians are not agreed whether there is such a 
thing as ‘sudden’ change. Sievers (Grundziige, p. 
226, ed.*) holds that there is, and gives as an in- 
stance labialism in Greek, Umbrian and Oscan. 
Sweet on the other hand seems at least (H.E.S.? § 
42) to deny it. With the view of testing this point 
and so furnishing a basis for the view described 
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above, the writer gave a full list of the different kinds 
of sound-change and classified them tentatively as 
sudden or gradual. Upon this classification he in- 
vited discussion ; and a long discussion followed. 


Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1888. Vol. XIX. Boston, 
1889. 


THe Lex Curiata de Imperio, W. F. Allen. Against 
Mommsen’s view (Rémisches Staatsrecht, i. 52) that 
this law was merely a formal recognition of a power 
already vested in a magistrate, the writer holds it to 
have been a substantial grant of power by a body 
different from that which elected (oe modern bicam- 
eral legislatures), An emergency prior to its enact- 
ment would be met in some practical way, as in the 
case of a provincial army deprived of its leader, or (as 
military power was vested in the consuls) through the 
formula videant consules, ete., though this special 
exercise of the imperiwm can scarcely have included 
holding the comitia centuriata. Mommsen cites as 
examples to prove his interpretation the consul 
Flaminius B.c. 217, the consuls of B.c. 49, and Appius 
Claudius, consul B.c, 54; but other explanations are 
offered. Moreover the importance of the law is 
strongly stated by Livy (v. 52, 15), by Cicero (leg. 
ag’. li. 11 and 12) and by Dio Cassius (39, 19).—On 
the Impersonal Verbs, Julius Goebel. A discussion 
of the various theories (1) that a subject is contained 
in the impersonals (Ueberweg, Lotze, Wundt, etc.), 
(2) that there is no subject (Herbart, Trendelenburg, 
Grimm, Benfey, etc.) and (8) that of Paul and others 
who hold an intermediate position, distinguishing 
between the logical and psychological subject. The 
writer supplements Sigwart’s discussion (Die Jmper- 
sonalien ; cine logische Untersuchung) made from the 
standpoint of logic, by considerations drawn from 
linguistics.—On the Authorship of the Cynicus of 
Lucian, J. Bridge. An endeavour to show that 
Fritzsche is wrong in stating (II. 2, p. 235f.) that 
the same man could not have written the Pugitivi 
and the Cynicus, and to prove Lucian to be the author 
of the latter. The same man could inveigh against 
the Cynics of the time (to him, false Cynics) as in the 
Fugitivi, and defend Cynicism as in the Cynicus. Du 
Soul’s argument that the words xéunv éxew are not 
Lucian’s since Cynics in his day were év xp@ kexap- 
wévot is unfounded ; for in his time the Cynics wore 
long hair and beards, ¢f. Tatian, Ad. Graccos c. 25 ; 
Dio Chrys. Or. 72; Lucian, Peregrinus 15. The 
only exception Cantharus (Fugitivi 15) had in part 
adopted Stoic dress. The peculiar repetition of the 
first word in a clause may have been in imitation of 
Dio Chrysostom (¢f. Or. 72 with the Cynicus).—The 
other papers are out of our department. 

In the Report of the Annual Session are summaries 
of the following papers: The Changes in the Roman 
Constitution proposed by Cicero (Legg. iii. 3, 6—5, 12), 
W. A. Merrill.— Zhe Leaacy of the Syrian Scribes (the 
President’s address), J. H. Hall, showing the import- 
ance of a knowledge of Syriac literature in the study of 
the transmission of the Bible, the Greek and Latin 
classics, the Greek fathers, etc., especially in matters 
which the ordinary Hellenist little suspects. —The 
Cure Inscriptions from Epidaurus, J. R. Wheeler.— 
Goethe’s Homeric Studies, G. M. Richardson.—Vola- 
pik and the law of Least Effort, ¥. A. Mareh.— 
Theories of English Verse, J. C. Parsons-—A Con- 
sideration of the Method employed in Lighting the 
Vestal Fire, M. H. Morgan.—Peculiarities of Affix in 
Latinand Greek, C. 8. Halsey.—On the term ‘ Contami- 
nation’ used in reference to the Latin Comedy, F. D. 
Allen, Contaminare means not, as is usually held 
after Grauert, ‘to stick’ or ‘ weld together,’ but ‘ to 


spoil ;’ and in Terence, refers to the Greek originals 
and not to Latin plays. A Greek play from which 
a single scene was taken, was ‘spoiled’ for 
future use.—TZhe Tripods of Hephaestus, T. D. Sey- 
mour. tplrovs in Hom. %. 373 is not a ‘mixing 
bowl’ or ‘kettle,’ but a table (¢f. Xen. An. VII. 3, 
21).—Date of the Episode of Cylon in Athenian History, 
J. H. Wright, setting it nearer 640 B.c. than 612 B.c., 
the usually accepted date.—A new word, Arbitus, 
I. P. Brewer. —On the Identity of words and the mis- 
application of the term ‘ Cognate’ to words which are 
identical, L. S. Potwin.—The Locality of the Saltus 
Teutoburgiensis, W. F. Allen —Observations on the 
Fourth Eclogue of Vergil, W. S. Scarborough. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. i. 1890. 


1. J. B. Greenough, The Fauces of the Roman 
House. The word fauces means the passage leading 
from the front door to the atrium. (1) Fawces natur- 
ally means entrance, as is shown by the careful exami- 
nation of the — where itoccurs. (2) Vitruvius’s 
description can refer to nothing except the front 
passage, as this is always open while the others are 
always closed and so cannot form a part of the archi- 
tectural feature of the interior. (3) The actual houses 
show the front passage agreeing with his description, 
while the vther is often wanting and, when present, 
never corresponds to Vitruvius’s description. The 
article is illustrated with a cut. 

2. M. H. Morgan, Commentatio de ignis eliciendi 
modis apud antiquos. In this long article are con- 
sidered the various means of kindling fire known to 
the ancients. In connection therewith are cited 
(with comment and explanation wherever necessary) 
all the passages in Greek and Roman authors, from 
Homer to Suidas, which throw light on the subject. 
As an introduction are considered the means of keep- 
ing fire alight in the house under the ashes, in the 
public buildings, and in campaigns by the rupoédpos. 
There were four principal methods of kindling fire : 
(1) by the rubbing or boring of wood; (2) by the 
friction of two stones ; (3) by friction of stone and 
iron ; (4) from the sun’s rays. Under (1) there is a 
full consideration of the mupefov. It provided the 
commonest means of lighting fire in the classical 
period, although Nos. 2 and 3 were quicker. It was 
a very ancient Indo-European method, and the instru- 
ment developed into a wooden bow-drill, tpimavor, 
which bored into the éoxdpa. The various woods 
used are mentioned and the different parts of the 
drill are fully considered. The troublesome and 
rare word o7opeds is treated at length. (2) The use 
of stones, especially pyrites and silex, is quite a com- 
mon way. In Soph. Phil, 35 the word mupeia, as 
elsewhere often, refers to this method, and the com- 
mentators and L. and S. are wrong here; cf. 295. 
(3) Stone and iron are rarely mentioned, only in 
Lucretius, Pliny Elder, and Isidore. Before consider- 
ing the fourth way the writer inquires into the differ- 
ent kinds of kindlings and tinder, also the use of 
matches, with special discussion of the words ioxa, 
Yoana, Sona, on which Codd., Edd., and Lexx. are 
very confusing. (4) Lighting from the sun. This 
entailed a consideration of what was known about 
reflexion, refraction, »nd plane, convex and concave 
mirrors ; also the history of the words for crystal and 
glass and the use of those materials. The different 
sorts of burning glasses and lenses from Aristoph. to 
Isidore are considered. Then follows a consideration 
of the story of Archimedes burning the Roman fleet. 
Finally the method of lighting the Vestal fire is dis- 
cussed. This was probably kindled every year, 
March 1. The writers have left us no information 
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about the method. Asa pure flame was wanted, it 
could not be got from any other fire, but in one of 
the four ways mentioned above. It was probably 
the same as that emploved when the fire went out by 
accident, and this, th estus tells us, was by boring, and 
his statement is doubtless credible. On the other 
hand the method described in Plut. Vit. Num. 9, is 
in itself incredible, because the lighting of fire from 
the sun’s rays was a comparatively modern invention. 
The passage may also be deemed an interpolation. 
A passage in Julian deserves no greater confidence. 
The article is illustrated with five cuts, representing 
mupeia and Plutarch’s method of lighting fire from the 
sun. 

3. W. W. Goodwin, On the origin of the construction 
of ob wh with the subjunctive and the future indicative. 
The expression of denial ob wh yévnrar or yevnoerat 
is generally explained as involving an ellipsis of the 
idea of fearing : thus od dé0s éor) wh «.7,A. The pro- 
hibition od uh KataBhoe, do not come down, is gener- 
ally explaiued as interrogative will yow not not come 
down ? and the subjunctives which occur have com- 
monly been changed into futures. But not all the 
prohibitions can be interrogative, nor can all the 
subjunctives be changed to futures without doing 
violence to the text. Nor are all cases of the 2 pers. 
of the subjunctive or future with od wh prohibitions. 
One theory should explain all cases. If od in od wh 
yévnrat is an independent negative, as it should be, 
the negative force of uj must be in abeyance. Note 
Plato’s favourite subjunctive as a form of cautious as- 
sertion, as in wh pavaAoy 7, which originally meant 
may it not prove bad (as I fear it may), but became 
softened into J suspect it may prove bad, aud then I 
think it will prove bad, or it will probably prove bad. 
The negative ob uh would be it will not prove 
tobebad. The independent subjunctive with uf occurs 
in Homer inexpressions of apprehension combined with 
a desire to avert the object of fear. Between Homer 
and Plato there are only eight instances of this sub- 
junctive, which however show the transition from 
apprehension to cautious assertion. In Plato it also 
expresses honest apprehension. The dramatists use 
it in both senses and od wh AdBwot oe might mean J 
am not afraid that they will seize you, being the 
negative of J fear they may seize you, or they shall not 
seize you, the negative of J suspect they will seize you. 
The denial of an apprehension could easily change to 
the denial of a suspicion and then the need of an 
ellipsis is avoided. Attic Greek came naturally to 
use the future for the subjunctive. Then later the 
second person singular probably began to be used as a 
prohibition. 

4, W. W. Goodwin, On some disputed points in the 
construction of xpHv etc. with the infinitive. 
With certain imperfects denoting obligation, pre- 
priety or possibility, xpqv, etc. the infinitive is 
used, and the whole expression becomes a form of 
potential indicative, referring to past or present time, 
and generally implying the opposite of the infinitive. 
Thus @%e: ce €AOeiv, you ought to have gone (but you did 
not go). These imperfects may also be used with no 

tential force, thus @e: weve, he had to stay. The 
first of these is ‘ equivalent to the verb of the infini- 
tive in the potential indicative (with &yv), qualified by 
an adverb or other expression denoting obligation, 
propriety, or ibility, which expression would 
stand in the relation of an unreal condition to the 
verb with &.’ ‘It is generally laid down as an abso- 
lute rule that in this idiom the opposite of the infini- 
tive is always implied.’ Buta large number of ex- 
amples show that when these potential expressions 
without &y stand alone they always imply the oppo- 
site of the infinitive, but when one of them is made 
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the apodosis of an unreal condition external to itself 
it may be so modified by the new condition as no 
longer to imply the opposite of the infinitive. In 
regard to the distinction between @e: &c. with the 
infinitive and %e & &c. with the infinitive the 
following rules hold good : ‘1. The form without &y is 
used when the infinitive is the principal werd, on 
which the chief force of the expression falls, while the 
leading verb is an auxiliary which we can express by 
ought, might, could, or by an adverb, 2. On the 
other hand, when the chief force falls on the neces- 
sity, propriety, or possibility of the act, and not on 
the act itself, the leading verb has &y, like any other 
imperfect in a similar apodosis.’ Many illustrative 
examples are discussed. 

5. G. M. Lane, Notes on Quintilian. 1. Shall we 
say divom or divdm in the genitive plural? (1) There 
is evidence of long 6 in coins before the first Punic 
War ; also of long i in the Nuceria inscription, cer- 
tainly as late as 63 B.c. (2) There is evidence that the 
long 5 or long i had disappeared about 100 a.p. 
Therefore, originally, divdm, then divim, diviim, 
detim.—2. In Quint. 1, 4, 27 correct lectum to tectum, 
because Jectwm as a participle is not nominative and 
has short é.—3. In Quint. 1, 4, 16 read nutrix 
instead of notrix, because of MS. authority and 
because Quintilian himself indicates that it isa Greek 
word. Then write Culcidis for Culcides. 

6. J. B. Greenough, Some Latin Etymologies. 1. 
Reciprocus is a compound of trecus andt 
Improbus, Probus, is pro+ bus and was a mercantile 
word meaning A 1 or first-class. Improbus meant 
properly not first-class and became from its mercan- 
tile use a slang word of disapproval like horrid, 
mean, auful &.—8. Rudimentum means foil-prac- 
tice, the practice of the raw recruit, hence -the first 
essays in war. It is from a (real or supposed) verb 
rudio, which is from rudis foil and would mean to 
Sence with the foil. 4. Desidero ought to be formed 
from an adjective tdesides (or-er), which would be 
compounded from de and sidus. Or it may come 
through the phrase de sidere. The original meaning 
of sidus was probably positim, place, desidero would 
mean find or mark out of place.—5. Elementum. Mlus- 
trations are given supporting the old view from el ei 
en.—. Praemium is prae-emium (emo to take), the 
special part of the spoil taken out beforehand.—7. 
Deliciac, delicatus. Analogy would lead to an adjec- 
tive delicus, de+licws, from which would come deli- 
ciae andt delico participle delicatus. ‘n Varro deli- 
cus means a pig weaned by its mother. Delico 
would naturally mean to pet, delicatus tender and 
deliciac delight.—8. Provincia is from tprovincus 
meaning ‘engaged in advancing conquest,’ and pro- 
vincia would be the state or condition of a person who 
is provincus. 

7. C. L. Smith, On egregiwm publicum (Tac. 
Ann. III. 70. 4). He would read egregiwm publice 
locu: 


mM. 

8. A. A. Howard, On the use of the perfect infinitive 
in Latin with the force of the present. From a full 
discussion of passages the following results are 
obtained. ‘In early Latin the perfect infinitive with 
its proper significance was used to depend on the verb 
nolo or wolo in prohibitions ; but since the verb of 
wishing contained the idea of futurity, the whole 
clause acquired the force of a future perfect expres- 
sion. Later writers, and especially the poets, trans- 
ferred this use to negative clauses, not prohibitive, 
containing verbs of wishing, and secondly to clauses 
containing verbs like laboro, amo, and timeo, ‘ Verba 
der Willensrichting.’ Since these verbs contain the 
idea of futurity, the present infinitive joined with 
them has the force of a future, the perfect infinitive 
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the force of a future-perfect. The tendency of the 
Latin writers to use the future-perfect for the future, 
through an overstrained desire to be exact, led 
them in these clauses to use the perfect infinitive 
instead of the present. The poets, and especially the 
elegiac poets, took advantage of the opportunity thus 
offered and transferred the use to other constructions 
which did not contain a verb of wishing. The 
reasons for this were two : first, the present infinitive 
of a large number of verbs, which they wished to use, 
on account of metrical difficulties could not be used 
in their verse, or could only be used under certain 
restrictions ; second, the perfect infinitive of these 
verbs were peculiarly adapted to the necessities of the 
last half of pentameter verse. The infinitive in this 
use seemed to have the force of an aorist infinitive in 
Greek, and in course of time came to be used by the 
poets even where the metre admitted the use of the 
present infinitive.’ 

9. H. N. Fowler, Plutarch’s wep) edOuuias. A de- 
tailed examination of passages shows that ‘only in a 
few instances has it been possible to find any indica- 
tion of the origin of Plutarch’s words and doctrines.’ 
It would appear, however, that for his introduction 
and his last chapter he adapted the corresponding 
parts of Democritus’s ep ed@vulas, that for his quota- 
tions and anecdotes collections of such matters were 
used and that even for his ethical doctrines similar 
sources were employed. 

10. G. M. Richardson, Vitruviana. This contains 
some anomalies of syntax and style, mainly vulgar 
and colloquial expressions, noted in Vitruvius; the 
limitative use of a, ab ; descriptive use of cum with 
a noun having the force of an adjective or adverb; 
aliter having a distributive force, with atque as the 
connective ; copulative nec strengthened by a follow- 
ing negative ; oppido, followed by quam; the 118 
instances of the favourite word quemadmodum are 
given in groups ; sz (in sic) in apodosis as well as pro- 
tasis, a survival of parataxis ; wt with the subjunc- 
tive in wishes, exhortations, and commands, showing 
the origin of its use in final clauses, which were orig- 
inally paratactic ; the survival in indirect questions 
of the indicative which was originally used ; an un- 
common use of the infinitive as predicate after esse ; 
putare in the sense of ‘ intend.’ 

11. H. W. Haiey, The social and domestic position 
of women in Aristophanes, The object of the article 
is to collect the passayes in Aristophanes bearing upon 
this subject and some of the inferences which may be 
drawn from them. It shows that the women’s estim- 
ate of themselves was depreciatory, and the men’s 
was low, from which we may infer that the popular 
estimate of the time was similar; that husbands 
usually exercised authority over their wives, that 
there was lack of confidence between husband and 
wife and also of conjugal affection. Unmarried 
women were closely contined to the gynaeconitis and 
seldom appeared in public except on religious oc- 
casions, Married women did not usually go out of 
their houses without some imperative reason for doing 
so, though they attended and took part in numerous 
festivals. There is considerable evidence that Athen- 
ian women sometimes attended the theatre, but it 
seems to be against the supposition that they were 
present when comedies were performed. There wasa 
considerable degree of freedom in connection with the 
ceremonies of marriage and burial and also in the 
case of those who were poor. Women of all classes 
associated freely with other women. The wife was 
mistress and stewardess of the house, though she did 
not generally cook, caring for the children, preparing 
the wool, spinning, weaving, working in flax, em- 
broidering. Most women had a knowledge of sing- 


ing and dancing, and some instruction in Ta ypdu- 
uara, but they were ignorant of public life. 

Notes. F. D. Allen. yados in Aleman (Bergk, P.L.G. 
III* p. 77) amended to patos (=pdos).—C./. LZ. 1. 199 
procuma faenisicet graver’s blunder for faenisicie, 
abl. of a */aenisicies (cf. faenisicia).—Schol. Ar. Ran. 
13, for read (cf. pdprat, 
porter): likewise in Suid. s.v. Av«as, read épopta- 
nevero. The verb poptixedouat should disappear from 
our Lexx.—daprvw in Heracl. Tab. I. 105 refers to 
partnership.—In Ar. Ran. 180 ff. the order of verses 
should be 181, 182, 183, 180 (with adr, mapaBadrod 
assigned to Xanthias)—In Hdt. VI. 57 expunge 
tplrnv 8¢ éwvtav. J.B. Greenough]. In Mart. 
vi. 78. 31, 32 quam is interrog. G. M. L[ane]. ellum 
(three examples: Plaut. Bacch, 939, Ter. And. 855, 
Ad. 260) from em illum. 

General Index,—Index of Citations. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 1889. 

No. 36. Lippelt, Qucaestiones biographicae. A 
careful discussion of the beginnings of Greek bio- 

raphical literature and of the authenticity of 
Agesilaos.—Schwarz, De. M. Terentii 
Varronis apud sanctos patres vestigits capita Il. A 
valuable contribution to a future collection of Varro’s 
fragments, although Schwarz’s arguments are by no 
means always conclusive. 

No. 37. Diimmler, Akademika Beitrége zur Ge- 

hichte der Socratischen Schulen. A collection of 
essays to lead to ‘emancipation from Plato as histori- 
cal source.’ D.’s careful investigations lead to many 
valuable results.—Krebs, Zur Rection der Casus in 
der spateren historischen Grécitét.:11. Discusses the use 
of the accusative after verbs like amroyryvdéonw, etc. 
The author sometimes overlooks the fact that certain 
constructions can be traced back to a considerably 
earlier period.—Bilfinger, Der biirgerliche Tag. 
Against Ideler’s view, which, as B. shows, is based 
only on Koman authorities, the author endeavours to 
prove that the Greek day began with the dawn, 
while the Roman day began officially at midnight.— 
Ehrenberg, Die Inselgruppe von Milos. A good 
geological and geographical description. 

No. 38. Plessis, Traité de Métrique grecque et latine. 
Sets forthin a short and clear manner the more common 
Latin and Greek metres, and will doubtless gain many 
friends as a convenient introduction.—Sexti Amarcit 
Galli Piosistrati Sermenum libb. 1V. e cod. Dresdensi 
A 1674 nune primum ed. Manitius. The edition of 
the sermones of this learned man, who probably 
lived at the time of Henry III. in Speier is careful 
and reliable ; its defects are printed out by Traube 
Zeitschr. f. deutsches Alt. xxxiii, Anz. p. 195—202. 

No. 39. Aug. Marx, Griechische Mérchen von 
dankbaren Thieren wnd Verwandtes. A good con- 
tribution to comparative folk-lore.—R. Sabbadini, 
Studi critici sulla Eneide. An interesting and sug- 
gestive book, although its positive results are but 
few. 

No. 40. Joh. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der 
indogermanischen Neutra. Like all works of Schmidt, 
a most excellent and thorough investigation, full of 
interesting results.—Teuffel, Studien und Character- 
istiken zur griechischen und rémischen Litteratur- 
geschichte. 2ed. The new edition, by the author’s 
son, contains the changes which T. had made in his 
own copy. ‘Horatiana,’ two reprints (of ‘ Aeschylus 
Promethie und Orestie,’ 1861, and of ‘ Kritisch- 
Exegetisches,’ 1878), and an ‘ Introduction to Cic. or. 
pro Quinct.’ are added.—Schmidt, Abhandlungen zur 
alten Geschichte. A collectio.. of Schmidt’s disserta- 
tions and essays on ancient history, heretofore scat- 
tered in magazines and therefore hard to obtain. 
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No. 41. Conradi Hirsaugensis Dialogus super 
auctores sive Didascalon, ed. Schepps. Good edition 
of this literary history, valuable through the infor- 
mation which it gives about classical studies in the 
middle ages.—Dinarchi orationes adiectis Demadis 
fragmentis, ed, Blass, ed. 2, The critical apparatus 
is simplified by omitting the valueless readings of 
B, L, Z, M; the readings of A and N are added. 
The text deviates in more thana hundred places from 
that of ed. 1.—M, Terenti Varronis rerwm rustic- 
arum libri II1., ed. Keil. This text edition is a sort 
of supplement to K.’s larger ed. of Varro’s d. r. r., 
the first volume of which is a reconstruction of the 
archetype, while the present ed. gives a critically 
emended text with succinct apparatus.—D. Schoeffer, 
De Deli insulae rebus. <A valuable treatise, chiefly 
based on inscriptions published in the Bull. de Corresp. 
Hellén. 


No. 42. Anonymus adversus aleatores und die 
Briefe an Cyprian, Lucian, Celerinus, dc. Kritisch 
cerbessert, erldutert wnd...tibersetzt v. Miodoiski. The 
text is decidedly improved, three MSS. (besides 
the Paris) having been collated. According to M. 
(against Harnack) the author of the book fived in 
the second half of the third century, and took his 
knowledge of the Bible and style chiefly from Cyp- 
rian.—Aeschylos Orestie mit erklérenden Anmerk. v. 
Weeklein. Exceedingly valuable, showing many im- 
provements on Wecklein’s critical edition of 1885.— 
<auffmann, De Hygini memoria scholiis in Ciccronis 
Aratum Harleyanis servata, &c. (Breslau. Abh. III. 
4). The first part contains a good classification of 
MSS.; part second, a painstaking edition of the 
te 


xt. 

No. 43. Hecht, Die griechische Bedeutungslehre. 
An unsatisfactory appeal to philologists to pay more 
attention to Greek semasiology.—Kronemberg, Minw- 
ciana sive annotationes criticae in Minucii Felicis 
Octavium. Show great familiarity with F.’s style. 
K. frequently defends successfully the MSS. readings. 
In his own conjectures he is circumspect and careful. 
—Ohnesorge, Die riémische Provinzliste von 297. I. 
Endeavours to show (as it seems, successfully) that 
the list goes back to Diocletian, and has very few 
later additions. O. repeats Mommsen’s, Néldeke’s, 
and Czawalina’s proofs, which he strengthens in some 
points. The second—more important part—will 
contain the proof that 297 is the year of Diocletian’s 
reform of the provinces.—Pomtow, Beitréage zur To- 
pographie von Delphi. Gives some new details, but 
the author might have better waited until the exca- 
vations have Room light on many obscure points. 

No. 44. N. Fornelli, La Pedagogia e I’ Insegna- 
mento chassico. One of the best modern books on the 
subject. — Hermann’s Lehrbuch der yriechischen 
Antiquitaten. Staatsalterthiimer. 1 Abt. The 
editor’s care and scholarship deserve warm recog- 
nition, but the inconveniences which lie in the 
nature of the re-editing of such a book are strongly 
felt. —Henry Nettleship, Contributions to Latin 
Lexicography. These fragments of a Latin dictionary, 
which the author from want of aid was unable to 
finish, contain many interesting observations and 
some new glosses. 


No. 45. ©. Cichorius, Rom und Mytilene. Contains 
three of the most interesting inscriptions discovered 
by C., which throw much light on the relations between 
Rome and Mytilene in the Augustan age, with C.’s 
ingenious conjectures based on them.—Hruza, Ueber 
das lege agere pro tutela, H. proves convincingly 
that (lege) agere pro tutela is not the representation 
of a pupillus by the tutor, but is essentially identical 
with the postulatio suspecti tutoris, although for the 
latter there are no cogent proofs. 

No. 46. Pappenheim, Der angebliche Heraklitis- 
mus des Skeptikers Ainesidemos. An unsuccessful 
attempt to prove that Sextus, where he attributes 
Heraclitean doctrines to Ainesidemos, refers to a con- 
temporary school of philosophers, who used Ai.’s 
name in order to commend their doctrines. —Juwvenalis 
saturae erkl. v. Weidner, 2nd. ed. Many errors of 
ed. I. are corrected, but their place is taken by new 
ones. — Gylling, De argumenti dispositione in satt. 
1X.-XVI. Juvenalis. Contains nothing that is new. 
—Diirr, Das Leben Juvenals, Attempts unsuccess- 
fully a reconstruction of the original Vita.—Rudolf 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the light of recent dis- 
coveries. Deserves warm commendation. 

No. 47. Arnaldo Foresti, saggi sulle fonti della 
epopea Greca. Is rather a physical mythology dis- 
solving everything into fog, sun, and some other 
natural phenomena. Full of the most fanciful etymolo- 
gies.—P. Nigidii Figuli operum reliquiae coll. em. 
en. Swoboda. A good collection of N.’s fragments 
with critical apparatus. In the appended ‘quaes- 
tiones Nig.’ Sw. discusses N.’s commentarii gram., 
his books de dis, de augur., de extis, de somnis, and 
his astronomical writings. 

No. 48. Reichert, Ueber den zweiten Theil der 
Odyssee. A valuable investigation. ‘The writer of 
v 184 sqq. made use of the Telemachy and x, np. He 
is the redactor of and responsible for the second half 
of the Odyssey.’ R.’s treatment of x, y, and ¢ is 
also very noteworthy.—Andreae Cricii Carmina ed. 
Morawski. Very careful edition of C.’s (1477—1537) 
poems. —Beitriige zur Geschichte des Humanismus in 

olen (Sb. Vienna Ac.). Is based on MS. letters, etc., 
and gives much new information. 

No. 49. Franz, Mythologische Studien II. Dis- 
cusses the ver sacrum and the sacrifice of kings. In 
his attempt to reconstruct old customs from myths, 
etc., F. goes frequently too far —Demosthenisorationes 
e rec. Dindorfii cur. Blass. ed. IV. vols. II. and III. 
As in vol. I., the theory of responsion seems to play 
too prominent a part in B.’s textual criticism. Kar’ 
*Aptoroyelrovos and mpds are considered 
genuine.—Bellum Alexandrinum erkl. v. Schneider. 
An excellent edition. Serves at the same time asa 
critical ed., giving the most important MSS. readings. 
The preface contains a refutation of Nipperdey’s view, 
that Hirtius was the author of the B. Al.—List, Alt- 
arisches jus gentium. The results can be regarded as 
fundamental. L. is in strict opposition to Gump- 
lowicz’s social theories and lays perhaps too much 
stress on the plant-like growth of institutions and 
social bodies. 
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